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Author of ‘‘ Dr. Luke of the Labrador ”’ 


(Continued from the March Number) 


X. 
BOUND OUT. 
N Wednesday night, true to his 
word, Billy the Beast came to 
Swamp’s End and entered the 
Red Elephant. To this day 
nobody knows what John Fair- 
meadow had said to move him to the strange 
behavior of refusing a drink ; but refuse he 
did, and was presently on the way to the 
midnight train for the East. “So long, 
boys,” he called to the astounded crew in 
the Red Elephant bar. “TI got t’ go. There’s 
a little woman waitin’ fer me at home— 
an’ I jus’ got t’ go.” And when, in the 
keeping of big John Fairmeadow, Billy the 
Beast had vanished forever from the bar 
of the Red Elephant, Pale Peter, followed 
by Donald, passed astounded into the easy- 
chaired little office and there, having drawn 
the red curtains, comfortably disposed his 
well-groomed person and fell to brooding. 

“You lose, pop,” the boy laughed. 

Pale Peter looked up with a start. “Lose, 
Donnie?” he asked. 

“Sure—you lose.” 

“Lose what?” 

“We licked you, pop, didn’t we ?” 

“Oh, I see!” Pale Peter returned, re- 
lieved. “Yes, of course; you licked me, 
didn’t you?” He snipped the end from 
his cigar and absently struck a match. “1 
was thinking about something else,” he 
added. “I was thinking about losing— 
something else. You’re pleased, aren't 
you, son? Eh? Pleased, aren't you ?”— 
and here a note of melancholy crept into 
Pale Peter’s voice—‘“to lick your old dad.” 

The boy nodded delightedly. 

“Is it so pleasant,” Pale Peter asked, 
hurt to the quick by Donald's elation, “to 
whip your father ?” 


“Oh, no; not that!” 

“Not that?” Pale Peter asked, with a 
troubled smile. 

“No, pop; but I’m glad that Billy the 
Beast has gone home.” 


Pale Peter looked away. “You're 
happy, aren’t you?” said he, gently. “I’m 
glad,” he sighed. 

“You don’t mind, do you?’ Donald 


asked, quickly. “You don’t mind, do you, 
pop?” 

“Not at all.” 

“You're not put out, are you, because—I 
crowed ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“You couldn't be, could you, pop?” Don- 
ald went on, still unconvinced of his 
father’s approbation. 

“Not at all, Donnie.” 

“Oh, you couldn't be!” said Donnie, in 
distress. 

“Not at all.” 

Donald fixed his eyes on his father in 
grave and troubled doubt. He, too, sighed. 
The victory of Billy the Beast, after all, 
had a bitter taste to the boy. It savored 
too strongly of his father’s defeat. 

“Not at all,” Pale Peter repeated. 

It was still blowing high; and at this 
moment a blast of the big gale brought 
down from the Swamp’s End station the 
whistle of the departing east-bound. 

“There he goes!” said Donnie. 

“That's good,” said Pale Peter. 
glad of it, son—if you are.” x 

Donnie caught at one of John Fair- 
meadow’s ejaculations. 

“Thank God, he’s gone!” said he. 

“T reckon,” Pale Peter gravely observed, 
“that Almighty God had a good deal to do 
with it.” 


“Tm 
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Silence fell between the two. Donald 
restlessly felt that he had in some way in- 
curred his father’s displeasure. But why? 
Why? Did his father’s business call so 
implacably for the destruction of men? 
The boy wearily dismissed this old, clam- 
oring question, which had troubled him 
enough, God knows! in these last years. 
He shook his head in dismissal of the 
puzzle, and sighed heavily. And as for 
Pale Peter—Pale Peter was deeply dis- 
turbed. Pale Peter was not troubled, to 
be sure, by the uproar in the bar; nor did 
the departure of Billy the Beast concern 
him very much. He was glad, indeed, that 
Billy the Beast had gone; for a point of 
difference between himself and his son 
had gone with that erring lumber-jack; 
and Pale Peter was wise enough to know 
that a point of such sharp difference would 
speedily have multiplied itself. What dis- 
turbed Pale Peter was the insistent, haunt- 
ing question: My God, what if I should 
lose him! The question had asked itself 
again and again since Donnie had gone to 
bed the night before. It was forever de- 
manding an answer of Pale Peter's un- 
willing heart. JVhat if I should lose him? 
What if I should lose him? And now, 
while Pale Peter narrowly watched his son, 
he observed much to give him grave con- 
cern. The boy was flushed and restless: 
he flung himself about in his chair, wretch- 
edly uneasy; his eyes were dry and dull, 
he laughed and sighed in the same breath, 
and his tongue began to wag with the 
rapidity and incoherency of fever. But 
the boy was only overwrought, Pale Peter 
fancied; the boy was only a little over- 
wrought, and would be better in the morn- 
ing. Again: hat if I should lose him? 
What if I should lose him? Pale Peter, 
detached from the conversation by his 
anxiety—answering in monosyllables the 
boy’s excited chatter—watching, watching, 
all the time—brooding, accusing himself, 
deliberating—Pale Peter made up his mind 
to be gone with the lad from Swamp’s 
End without delay. They would be gone 
together. Swamp’s End would know them 
no more. It would presently be as though 
Swamp’s End and the bar of the Red Ele- 
phant had never been at all; and life, then, 
would surely be happier for them both. 

But— What if I should lose him? 

“Donnie,” said Pale Peter, abruptly, 


“would you like to go away ?” 


“With you?” 

Pale Peter's wound was eased by the 
eager question. “Yes,” said he smiling; 
“with me, of course.” 

“For good ?” 

Pale Peter was hurt again. The ques- 
tion had come instantly. For good? It 
had come in a rush of eager hope. The 
man frowned. Donald had betrayed too 
much. “You're tired of this, aren't you?” 
Pale Peter asked. He laughed a little. He 
sighed, then—and sighed again. “Awfully 
tired of this aren't you, old man?” 

“Of what, father?” 

“Oh,” Pale Peter replied, wearily, with 
a gesture to include the whole of Swamp’s 
End, from the tumultuous bar to the white 
edge of the woods, “of all this—of the 
whole thing. You're pretty sick of it, aren't 
you Ta 

“Of the Red Elephant?” 

Again Pale Peter was wounded. ‘The 
question smacked of too large an eager- 
ness to be rid of it all. ‘Yes, boy.” he 
answered. “Aren't you tired of the bar 
and the bottles and the bestiality of the 
whole bally business ?” 

Donald’s eyes sparkled. 

“Aren't you tired of it all, son?” 

“T am, pop,” Donald answered, gravely 
regarding his father, “if you are.” 

“I’m tired of it,’ Pale Peter sighed. 
“You've made me tired of it,” he went on. 
“You see, I want to be on the same side 
with you, Donnie. Don’t you see? I don't 
want to lose you. I—I don’t want to lose 
you—in any way at all. I want to be with 
you—not against you. You're tired of this. 
arent you? I can see that, boy. You're 
awfully tired of it. I didn’t know—before 
—how tired of it you were. Well, so 
am I, then. Let's get out of it. We'll get 
rid of it, Donnie, and go away. We're all 
alone in the world, son. ‘There's just you 
and me left—since your mamma died. Just 
you and me, Donnie—just you and me. 
Let’s hang together. What’s the use of 
having differences? You and I shouldn't 
have differences. And we'll have them 
sure—if we stay here. I thought I’d stay 
a little longer—thought I’d stay here until 
I made a little more—thought I’d keep on, 
Donnie, just as long as—well, boy, until 
you ” Pale Peter’s words failed. He 
stopped. ‘The truth of it was in his mind: 
that he had hoped to continue with the 
Red Elephant until Donald had grown old 
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cnough to suspect—merely to suspect—the 
real character of the business conducted 
ver the bar of the Red Elephant; but it 
vas evident now that the boy was older 
than Pale Peter had thought, and the man 
stopped, ashamed and alarmed. 

Donald said nothing. 


“Of course,” Pale Peter went on, piti- 
fully, “the business is all right. It’s all 
right, of course; but if you're tired of it, 
Donnie ‘ 

“Pop.” Donald interrupted, “you're not 
fooling me.” 

Pale Peter started. “No?” 

“No, pop?” 

There was a pause. 

*[—I—haven’t—fooled you, Donnie ?” 

“You haven't fooled me, pop,” Donald 
went on earnestly, “for a long time.” 

“What do you mean, son?” 

“You haven’t fooled me—about the busi- 
ness—being all right.” 

Pale Peter flushed. “How long,” he 
asked, quietly, “have you—have you—felt 
this way?” 

“A long, long time.” 

“I see,” said Pale Peter, his flush of 
shame mounting higher. “Since Jack 
came ?” 

“Jack didn’t tell me, father. 
before he came.” 

Pale Peter laughed sadly. “You might 
have told me, Donald,” said he. “It would 
have been better—had you told me. You 
see, you’ve—you ve—let me lie a good deal 
to you.” 

“Oh, no, father!” 

“A good deal, son—a good deal.” 

For a long time Pale Peter sat musing 
in his easy chair. The gale blew high: it 
came sweeping down the street, it clam- 
ored at the black window, it shook the Red 
Elephant to its foundations. Pale Peter 
did not -hear. The man brooded upon his 
shame, and was broken by it. Presently 
he looked up. 

“You're ashamed of me, aren't you?” 
he asked with a wan smile. 

“Why?” Donald cried. “Why should | 
be ashamed of you?” 

“The business. Donnie—and the lies.” 

“I’m not ashamed!” 
“No? Not ashamed ? 

all respect for me?” 

“No, no!” 

“Why not, Donald 7" 





said he. 





I knew it 


You've not lost 
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“I don’t know what you mean,” Donald 
sobbed ; “but I haven't lost respect for you 
—oh, no—I haven't!” 

“You're a good son, Donnie,” said Pale 
Peter, his eyes glistening. “You're a loyal 
little fellow. We'll begin all over again— 
you and me together. We'll not trouble 
about this any more at all. We'll forget. 
\We'll forget the business and—and—the 
lies. The business isn’t all right. No, no! 
You know it, Donnie. And so we'll quit 
it—and go away together. We'll go away 
from Swamp’s End. And some day, son, 
you will respect your father, I am sure, 
once again.” 

“I respect you now,” the boy protested, 
sobbing. “I’ve always respected you!” 

Pale Peter sighed. 





XI. 
THE END OF THE GAME. 

Near midnight, Pale Peter, in anxious 
concern, tiptoed into the boy’s bedroom to 
make sure that he was comfortably stowed 
away for the night. Donald was not asleep. 
“That you, pop?” he muttered. “I’m so 
glad you’ve come. You won't go away, 
will you? I’m sick—somehow, I’m just 
sick all over. My head aches—and I want 
a drink of water—and I can’t lie still—and 
[’m sick.” 

-ale Peter bade the lad be comforted. 

What if I should lose him? ‘The man’s 
heart began to ache. It was all too obvious 
that Donald was gravely ill. 

“T'll sit with you, son, until you go to 
sleep,” said he; “and I'll send for Jack, 
too, right away, old man, and we'll sit with 
you together, Jack Fairmeadow and I— 
until you go to sleep. Don’t you be afraid, 
old man. Jack Fairmeadow and I will take 
care of you.” 

Pale Peter was become all at once—and 
strangely so—most tender in his ministra- 
tions. And not awkwardly so. He 
smoothed the pillows, he straightened the 
coverlets, he eased the lad’s lying and 
softened a cooler place for his head, he ran 
on with his talk in a crooning, comforting 
way. as though he had been used to it all 
his life. 

“That’s all right,” said he. “We'll fix 
you. We'll have the doctor here in the 
morning to attend to you. And we'll go 
away, too—we'll get out of here—just as 
soon as you're well. You'll be all right. 
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boy. Easier now, aren't you? Lie still, 
kid. Can’t you—won't you—just lie still. 
old fellow ?” 

“T can’t, pop.” 

“Can't lie still?” 

“No, pop. I can’t lie still. I would if | 
could ; but—but—I’m so sick—that I just 
can’t. What time is it, pop?” Near time 
to get up?” 

“Not yet, old man.” 

“Hang it! I want to get up.” 

“Lie still, boy.” 

“T can’t—I can’t lie still.” 

Pale Peter did the work all over again. 
He straightened the coverlets, he smoothed 
the pillows, he eased the lad’s lying, and 
made a cool, smooth place for his head. 
“There!” said he. “That's better, old fel- 
low! Would you mind, old man, if I went 
away just for a minute?” 

“Don’t go away, pop,” Donnie pleaded. 

“Just for a minute.” 

“T don’t want to be left alone.” 

“Just for a minute, boy.” 

“What's that noise, pop ?” 

“Just the gale, old fellow. It’s blowing 
high to-night.” 

“You're not fooling me, pop?” 

Pale Peter paused in trouble. 

“They're fighting in the bar,” Donnie 
sighed. 

“Son,” said Pale Peter, moving towards 
the door, “I'll be back in a moment.” 

“Don't go.” 

“Just a moment, Donnie!” 

“Please don’t go!” 

“Tt want to close the bar, Donnie,” Peter 
pleaded. “I’ve got to close the bar!” 

Donnie sat bolt upright in bed. “I'll lie 
still,” he promised. “T’'ll lie still until you 
come back.” 


It did not take long to close the bar. A 
sharp word to Charlie the Infidel put an 
end to the thriving trade; and a word or 
two to the big-hearted lumber-jacks sent 
them tiptoeing out of the Red Elephant and 
across the street to continue the convivial- 
ity at the Café of Egyptian Delights. Half 
a dozen or more remained to help Charlie 
and Dennie the Hump carry off to the same 
shelter all the stupefied fellows on the 
floor and in the snake-room. The Red 
Elephant was presently deserted—and for 





the first time in its history. In the mean- 
time Pale Peter had summoned John Fair- 
meadow and spoken hurriedly with Dr. 


Ralston of Big Rapids. Donnie was sick. 
Some sort of fever, apparently, was the 
matter with him. Had he been at Big 
Rapids recently? Yes: Pale Peter had 
taken him to the Saloonkeepers’ Conven- 
tion at Big Rapids. But why the question? 
Typhoid was epidemic at Big Rapids; and 
typhoid was doubtless the matter with 
Donnie. Dr. Ralston would be over on 
the morning train. No, no! Dr. Ralston 
must come at once. The slow freight had 
just gone by Swamp’s End. He must halt 
the slow freight ; he must make immediate 
arrangements by telegraph for the engine. 
There must be no regard for expense. 
Never mind expense. Dr. Ralston must 
come at once. And Dr. Ralston must bring 
two nurses from the Sisters’ Hospital ; and 
Dr. Ralston must wire Appleworthy of the 
Capital to meet him at Swamp’s End for 
consultation; and Dr. Ralston must ar- 
range the immediate departure for 
Swamp’s End of the most eminent Chi- 
cago specialist in children’s diseases. Pale 
Peter would hold Dr. Ralston to account. 
There must be no failure; and there must 
be no delay. 

Whereupon Pale Peter went quickly to 
the bar. “Put out the lights,” said he. 

Out went the lights. 

“It’s over,’ said Peter; it’s all over. 
Lock the door. Where’s the key?” 

The bolt was shot with a snap. 

“That’s the end,” said Pale Peter. 


Upstairs Donnie was still restless. “I 
can't lie still,” he complained, when his 
father entered. “I tried—but I can't.” 

“The bar’s closed, boy.” 

“Is it locked, pop?” 

“For good, Donnie.” 

“Where’s the key?” 

Pale Peter gave the key to the boy; and 
Donnie slipped it under his pillow. He 
seemed, then, to lie easier for a time; but 
when Fairmeadow presently arrived he was 
again restlessly stirring. 

“T can't lie still, Jack,” he explained, 
with a wry smile. 

“Going to be sick, Donnie ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Donnie quickly. “I'm 
not the least bit sick; but I somehow can’t 
lie still.” 

Fairmeadow felt the fever in the boy’s 
forehead. 

“Hang it all!’ Donnie exclaimed. “I 
wish I could keep my legs still!” 
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This was addressed to Fairmeadow ; 
but soon after that Donnie seemed no 
longer to realize the presence of his father 
and the minister in the room. He talked 
with shadows—babbled to the past and 
the future. In this glowing delirium he 
spoke often of going away from Swamp’s 
Knd. “We're going away,” he said. “I 
tell you we're going to stop this. We're 
not going to do this any longer. We're 
sick and tired of it, I tell you, and we’re 
going to quit.” There was much of this. 
It ran on through the night. And the boy 
often ran a hand weakly under his pillow 
to touch the key. “I got it,” said he. ‘The 
bar’s locked—and I got the key.” It 
seemed to Fairmeadow—who sat listening 
with Pale Peter in the dim-lit room—that 
the boy fancied himself in the midst of an 
accusing throng. “I tell you,’’ Donnie pro- 
tested, “we're not going to do it any longer. 
\Ve’re going to quit. We're going away. 
Don’t you believe me? I tell you, we're 
not going to do this any longer.” 

“John!” Pale Peter whispered. 

Fairmeadow started. 

“What does he mean?” said Pale Peter. 
“Why does he always say ‘We’?” 

Fairmeadow shook his head. 

“T don’t like it,” Pale Peter went on. “I 
can’t stand it. He hadn't anything to do 
with the business. It hasn’t been /is fault. 
He’s innocent enough. Do you think he 
—feels—that—he—was in it, too?” 

“Tt is the way of a boy,” Fairmeadow 
answered. 

“Do you think, Jack,’ Peter stammered, 
“that he—feels—the guilt of it?” 

Fairmeadow shrugged his shoulders. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Pale Peter, 
starting up. “All these years!” 

“All these years!” Fairmeadow echoed. 

“Tell me, Jack—is it true?” 

Fairmeadow would not answer. 

“It’s true!” Pale Peter groaned. “It's 
true! It’s true! Poor little kid!” 

Donnie started up in bed. He seemed 
once more, Fairmeadow fancied, to be 
facing an accusing throng. “My pop’s a 
good man!” he declared. “I tell you, I’m 
proud of my pop!” 


XII. 
THE LITTLE PARTNER. 
Nothing availed: the end came soon. 
Neither Dr. Ralston of Big Rapids nor 
the great Appleworthy and the eminent 
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Chicago specialist could alter the natural 
decree. No expense was spared, you may 
be sure; but Pale Peter’s money, amassed 
for him by the labor of a thousand men 
in the woods, betrayed its accustomed 
powerlessness. Within the week Gray 
Billy Batch had other company in the 
secluded field at the edge of the woods. 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, read John Fairmeadow; blessed be 
the name of the Lord. And, I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
From henceforth blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord: even so saith the Spirit; 
for they rest from their labors. What 
comfort Pale Peter drew from these con- 
soling words I do not know. Not much, 
[ fancy. He said nothing: he gave no 
sign. What he suffered on that wintry 
day he kept to himself. He uttered no 
word of sorrow; he asked for no relief. 
But when he and John Fairmeadow came 
once more to the Red Elephant, he drew 
the big minister in. It was cold in the 
little office: there was no fire in the de- 
serted bar. It was dim, too: the curtains 
were drawn. For a long time the two men 
sat silent together. Pale Peter smoked 
heavily. Except for this he did not move. 
No sound came from the shuttered bar; 
no clink of glass, no rattle of coin, no 
convivial voice. It was very still and deso- 
late in the little office. It was lonely. 
There had come an end. It was lonely 
there—it was lonely everywhere. 

“Jack!” said Pale Peter, looking up. 

“Yes, Peter ?”’ 

“Do you want this place?” 

—, 

“You may have it.” 

“Thank you, Peter. Thank you, old 
man. I'll be glad to have the place.” 

“Don’t thank me, Jack. ‘Thank—him.” 

“T thank—him.” 

Pale Peter gripped the arms of his chair. 
airmeadow looked away. Pale Peter was 
composed when the minister’s wet glance 
returned. 

“Jack,” said he, “what are you going to 
do with it?” 

“It shall be the Donald Memorial Insti- 
tute.” 

“Yes,” said Peter; “that’s right, Jack. 
[ thought—of pleasing—him—that way. 
You'll need an endowment, too, Jack. You 
shall have it. I’ve made money, Jack. 
You shall have it all. And Jack!” 
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“Yes?” 

“I’m going to ask you a foolish question, 
Jack. Do you think that—this will square 
him—where he’s gone? No, no! I don’t 
mean that. But won't it ease him, Jack? 
For God’s sake, tell me! Won't it ease 
that sense of guilt he had? Poor little kid! 
Poor little kid!” 

Pale Peter had broken down. 


Swamp’s End was amazed, of course, 
when it all came out; but not for long: for 
it seemed to Swamp’s End, after all—and 
to Bottle River, to the Cant-hook, and to 
the boys of the Yellow Tail, too—that Pale 
Peter’s course had been reasonable enough. 
Swamp’s End observed with solicitous in- 
terest the swift conversion of the Red 
Elephant into the Donald Memorial: nor 
was Swamp’s End cynical in respect to the 
outcome, but rather watched the progress 
of the affair in curious and hopeful ex- 
pectancy. Swamp’s End regretted, to be 
sure, and conceived it a sinful waste, when 
news of a certain deed in the night went 
abroad. It was held that to broach casks 
of good liquor—to shatter bottles—to spill 
the last drop in the cellar—was quite un- 
necessary to the accomplishment of Pale 
Peter’s admirable purpose: that though 
good liquor had no proper place within 
the four walls of the Donald Memorial, 
there were other ways of disposing of it. 
Why waste? Why not rather celebrate? 
Why not call the boys from the woods and 
initiate the undertaking in the traditional 
way? Wouldn’t the boys come? To be 
sure the boys would come! Gladly, gen- 
erously, too; and John Fairmeadow might 
pray as much as he liked. A little con- 
viviality need not interfere with the re- 
ligious exercises. It never had before. In 
these strange circumstances, moreover, it 
might help: the boys would feel more at 


home in the new surroundings. Aside 
from this small criticism, however, the 
project met with the approval of the 
woods; and when the paperhangers had 
returned to Big Rapids, and when a car- 
load of new furniture from the East had 
been installed, and when the lamps were 
lighted once more in the transformed bar, 
and when the warm glow fell again from 
the red-curtained windows into the night, 
Swamp’s End met the new proprietor at 
the threshold and warmly shook his hand 
and grinned, and, having inspected the 
comfortable place heartily “reckoned” that 
“she’d do.” 

By this time, however, Pale Peter was 
gone. There had come a blustering night. 
The late east-bound, plastered with driven 
snow, puffed into the station, and stood 
still, breathing heavily. 

“Good-bye, Jack!” said Pale Peter. 

“Peter.” John Fairmeadow earnestly re- 
turned, “won't you stay?” 

“No need of me, old man. Everything's 
fixed. You're in full and legally deter- 
mined possession of the old place. That's 
all I care about. Good-bye!” 

*Peter——” 

“Good-bye !” 

“\Won’t you stay, old man, and help?” 

“No, no, Jack! I reckon you don't need 
a man like me. And you know, Jack, you 
have a little partner remaining. You'll 
stand by, I know. You'll stand by—him.” 

“T’ll stand by, Peter.” 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, old man! God bless you!” 

So passed Pale Peter from Swamp’s 
End: nor was he ever heard of again. 
But the little partner remained: the little 
partner remained in the spirit to bless the 
woods and to inspire the shepherd of its 
erring souls. 


The End 
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In the World of Letters 


Riverside Readers 


NUSUAL interest is being 
manifested in the announce- 
ment of Houghton Mifflin 


Company that they will this 

spring issue a series of Read- 
to be called the “Riverside Readers.” 
The editors of the series are Mr. James 
Hf. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools 
in Baltimore; Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, formerly principal of a grammar 
school in Grand Rapids, Michigan, assisted 
by Miss Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades in Decatur, Illinois. 

It has often been remarked that Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company have extraordinary 
facilities for preparing a superior set of 
Readers,” because of the large amount of 
copyrighted material under their control, 
and the excellence of the work of the Riv- 
erside Press. The single fact that they are 
the sole authorized publishers of the works 
of the great American authors, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Aldrich and Jret 
Harte, and that they also publish all the 
works of many recent authors, such as 
John Burroughs, Edward Rowland Sill, 
Celia Thaxter, Sarah Orne Jewett, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and Abbie Farwell 
Brown, as well as important books by 
Charles Dudley Warner, William Dean 


crs, 


Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Horace E. Scudder, Eva 
March Tappan, Josephine Preston Pea- 


body, Frank Dempster Sherman, Mary 


Johnston, Olive Thorne Miller, and Mar- 
garet Deland, is sufficient guarantee of the 
distinction which will characterize these 
“Readers.” 

The editors of the series, also, are pre- 
éminently qualified for the task. Mr. Van 
Sickle has had an extended experience as 
teacher, principal, and superintendent of 
schools in New Jersey and New York, and 





Edward H. S. Terry 


A Philadelphia poet whose first volume of 
poems has just been published 
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in Denver, Colorado, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land, having been Superintendent of 
Schools in Baltimore during the past ten 
years. Miss Seegmiller, having made an 
enviable reputation as teacher and princi- 
pal in the public schools of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has given her special attention 
in later years to the direction of the teach- 








A. T. Wedgwood 


Author of The Shadow of a Titan 


ing of art and related subjects in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools. She is the 
author of a number of successful children’s 
books. Miss Frances Jenkins has carefully 
studied the problem of teaching reading, 
first in the public schools of Baltimore. 
then during a graduate course in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and in her 
present position as Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Grades in Decatur, Illinois. These 
editors have been ably assisted by advisers 
and critics selected from successful teach- 
ers in the various grades. 

The “Readers” in their mechanical 
make-up and in their illustrations will 
represent the highest ideals of book- 
making. In the primary book there are 
numerous colored illustrations by Ruth 
Mary Hallock, Marginel Enright, and 
Clara E. Atwood, and in the higher books, 
there are pictures by E. Boyd Smith, How- 
ard Pyle, and other notable artists. We 
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venture to say that superintendents, teach- 
ers and pupils will heartily welcome this 
series of text-books. 


Gaston Leroux 

To the French Gaston Leroux stands as 
the typical reporter. As “L’Illustration,” 
of Paris, says: 


He has been a lawyer, a legal chronicler, stage 
critic, writer on hygiene, dramatist, newspaper 


correspondent, globe trotter, novelist—all that 
and he remained the reporter. It is not im- 


probable that he may one day write an opera, 
and if he does, be sure that he will have taken 
the idea from his reporting. It is not impossible 
either that one day he may awaken as a farmer 
or merchant; in that event be sure that he will 
have assumed these characters solely with the 
purpose of reporting. To be a reporter means 
to hold in one’s grasp a piece of life, to feel it 
tremble when it comes in contact with one’s fin- 
gers; it means to give it life or to blow it out 
with one’s own breath, to clothe it or to lay it 
bare. To do that, treasures of fine feeling are 
needed. M. Gaston Leroux is in possession of 
them, and he joins to them an imagination which 
is all his own. 





William T. Payson 


A new portrait of this popular writer 


The same paper points out that nowa- 
days your reporter is your only true ad- 
venturer, and cites a dozen instances from 
Leroux’s adventurous career. It seems 
that he has traveled all over Denmark, 
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George Gibbs 


Author of The Bolted Door, one of the most important of the newer novels 


Sweden and Prussia, from Finland up to 
Nijni Novgorod and the Caspian Sea, over 
Italy, Egypt and Morocco, where, dis- 
guised as an Arab, he risked his life 
twenty times at Larache and at Fez when 
the country was wholly given over to 
anarchy. 

Once he wished to meet Nordenskjold, 
who had come back from near the pole. 
In order to be sure to have him quite to 





himself, he went to find him and met him 
in mid-ocean. He shut himself up with 
him in the bottom of the hold. A frightful 
storm shook the boat. Gaston Leroux, 
who was terribly sick, was extremely 
merry, and Nordenskjold, who was mar- 
velously steady, was woefully gloomy. 
However, Leroux’s good humor overrode 
Nordenskjold’s sadness, even as the boat 
overrode the storm, and five days later 
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Gaston Leroux began a series of brilliant 
articles under the title of “The Adven- 
tures of Nordenskjold.” 





Juliet W. Tompkins 


Asquam Lake, New Hampshire 


One evening he set out to interview 
Chamberlain during the gloomy days of the 





Marguerite Andoux 


The author of Marie-Claire 





South African war. Leroux took the train 
for Birmingham, and at dawn got himself 
admitted to the house, where Chamberlain 
was still asleep. He even entered his study 
and took a seat opposite his desk. He 
waited for two hours. Then he heard Mr. 
Chamberlain's footstep in the adjacent 
chamber, and that is all he saw, all he heard. 
The secretary dismissed him with the 
words: “Never, never will Mr. Chamber- 
lain receive any reporter.” That is what 
is called ‘a failure.” It proved, however. 
oue of his greatest successes. Coming 
home, he wrote a three column article enti- 
tled “How I Failed to See Chamberlain,” 
which is, and will remain, a model of its 
kind. It is a little maSterpiece of good 
humor, wit and observation. 





. Frank H. Spearman 


Photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


A play from Leroux’s pen, entitled The 
House of the Judges, has been performed 
with applause at the Odeon. His romances, 
The Mystery of the Yellow Room and The 
Perfume of the Woman im Black, have 
gone through many editions in France, in 
I‘ngland and in America. But by all odds 
the most astonishing novel he has yet writ- 


ten is The Phantom of: the Opera. 
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Maria Thompson Daviess 


Miss Maria Thompson Daviess, who 
raises cattle and chickens on a Tennessee 
farm, makes arts and crafts jewelry for 
herself and her friends, exhibited minia- 
tures for two years in Paris, and wrote a 
“best-seller” last year called Miss Selina 
Lue, was in New York recently, oversee- 
ing the launching of a second novel, a 
book she called The Road to Providence. 
In the course of a long interview in the 
“New York Sun” she said: 

My greatest pride is that the shop-girls at 
home all know me because they have wanted to 
read and have read my books, and because they 
call me Miss Selina Lue. If I can’t write pre- 
tentiously or valuably I want to write simply, 
helpfully. 

Much as I like writing, I can’t give up my 
farming. Truth to tell, I don’t believe I could 
do it but for the farming. I’m sure I never 
could write a line here in New York. And one 
of my friends tells me that the chicken motif is 
the strongest one in The Road to Providence— 
that the chickens throughout reflect the charac- 
ters and the story. 

At any rate I shall never give up my farm- 
vard. Little Sister, the youngest of the Jerseys, 
is the thirty-sixth lineal descendent of the line 
that has given milk to our family through the 
years. Do you wonder that I prize her? So I’m 
going back to Nashville to my farming, where 
I’m going to try some new experiments next 
spring or summer. Between times I'll work on 
my new book. 


Frank Spearman 


Frank H. Spearman, the author of 
Whispering Smith, which sold more than 
one hundred thousand copies, and of 
Robert Kimberly, which has just been pub- 
lished, was born in New York, brought up 
in Wisconsin and now resides in Illinois. 
He was named after Dr. Frank Hastings 
Hamilton, the late well-known physician of 
New York, an intimate friend of his father. 
His mother was of the Delaware family 
of Dunnings, which came from England 
in the seventeenth century, and his father’s 
family are of Maryland descent, having 
settled near Chesapeake Bay about 1690. 
Mr. Spearman went to Lawrence Univer- 
sity, at Appleton, Wisconsin—his parents 
had moved to that State in 1868—but his 
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(delicate health prevented his graduation 
and shattered his hopes of a professional 
career. At sixteen he had to spend a year 
in rest and travel, and a year later went 
into the wholesale grocery business of his 
brother, Harry D. Spearman, at Chicago. 

In 1884 he married the daughter of 
Thomas Lonergan, one of Chicago’s pio- 
neer merchants, and two years later, 





Our Corelli and Our Caine 


From “ Punch,” 1902 


broken down in health by hard work, 
moved to Nebraska, and spent ten years 
working in a bank, of which he finally be- 
came president. But all this time he spent 
his leisure hours in writing articles for the 
New York papers and magazines; and 
finally, retiring from business at thirty-six 
years of age, he gave himself up entirely 
to the writing of fiction. In 1894 he re- 
turned from the Far West and settled in 
Wheaton, one of Chicago’s quiet suburbs, 
with his wife and four boys. 

Among his writings, besides Whispering 
Smith and Robert Kimberly, are: Doctor 
Bryson, The Daughter of a Magnate, The 
Close of the Day, The Strategy of Great 
Railroads. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


With his brother, Charles Belmont Davis 
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Davis Sonsal 


HE life of Richard Harding 

Davis is told in the short and 

simple annals of the uni- 

formly successful man. Here 

are to be found no tales of 

Grub Street, no burning genius in poverty 
long awaiting appreciation, no account of 
manuscripts frequently returned with 
polite but stereotyped notes of rejection. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Davis has ever offered 
a line for publication that has not been 
accepted. ‘This is not unique, but it is so 
unusual as to excite our special wonder. 
In all candor, and as a matter of pre- 
caution, I desire to say that the above 
was written before I happened to see a 
magazine article published some years ago, 





Richard Harding Davis and some wartime friends 


Richard Harding Davis 


A Biographical Sketch 
By Joseph M. Rogers 
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wherein almost the same words appear and 
the identical ideas are expressed. With 
the fear of accusation of plagiarism or 
unconscious cerebration before my eyes, 
I make this statement for what it is worth, 
and those who believe in the supernormal 
may refer the matter to the telepathic 
branch of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. For myself, I can only say that 
the above statement as to Mr. Davis is so 
obvious that no one of any information 
concerning him could help make it. 
Those who believe in heredity and 
environment as the principal factors in de- 
veloping characteristics will find confirma- 
tion in this instance. Richard is the son of 
Rebecca Harding Davis (deceased last 
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year), who as a girl achieved instantaneous 
literary success in an age when literature 
was looked upon as a purely masculine 
calling, and women engaged in it were be- 
lieved by some old fogies to be unsexed. 
Miss Harding never had a line of copy 
rejected, and after she married the late 
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Richard Harding Davis 


A favorite portrait 


Clarke Davis, of Philadelphia, her lit- 
erary output increased and_ continued 
almost up to the day of her death. Her 
husband was for more than forty years 
a newspaper editor, who honored and 
ot tg his profession. He wrote books, 

yut the higher journalism was his proper 
ne th It may be said that all three 
children of this union have shone in the 
literary firmament. 

Richard Harding Davis was born April 
18, 1864, in Philadelphia. Here most of 
his early education was acquired, and not 
without some difficulty. His father used 
to relate with glee in later years that at 
sixteen he looked upon Richard's intellec- 
tual future with many misgivings. During 
one of his vacations in Western Pennsyl- 
vania Richard met Philo McGiffin, then 
a boy, but who afterwards became the 
practical commander of the Chinese fleet 
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at the battle of the Yalu River. Both were 
lads of ambition, and it was the fate of 
Richard to write an unusually fine appre- 
ciation of the first American to get experi- 
ence in modern naval warfare at the cost 
of so much pain that he voluntarily ended 
his life. This is mentioned simply because 
Richard has had extraordinary luck in 
meeting great men all over the world, and 
many of them before they had achieved 
or given promise of any distinction what- 
ever. Of the latter, Winston Spencer 
Churchill is an example, while the late 
Henry Irving belongs in the former class. 

The young man finally got down to his 
books, studied three years at Lehigh Uni- 
versity and a fourth at Johns Hopkins, 
and then started life on the sea of Phila- 
delphia daily journalism. As a reporter 
young Davis was a success, though not 
always from the city editor’s standpoint. 
It was innate in him to see the human in- 
terest in anything that came before his 
eves. He had a way of writing up at large 
any inconsequential news part ‘of a “ story” 
and making the principal event take a sub- 
ordinate place. In the ’eighties this sort of 
thing was frowned upon in journalism, but 
Davis always made good. He would write 
a story to suit the city editor and one to 
suit himself, and sometimes both got into 
the paper. It was while other reporters 
were loafing in the office that Davis began 
to write those clever little bits which be- 
came a feature of “The Record” and then 
of “The Press,” and which gave him a 
reputation that finally induced him to enter 
New York to find a larger field. But it 
was in Philadelphia that he conceived and 
wrote Gallagher, which was at least in- 
spired by his newspaper experiences, and 
this gave him his first taste of fame: the 
goddess has been faithful to him to this 
day. 

A story that in part seems apocryphal, 
but which has at least a substratum of 
truth, is told of his entry into New York 
journalism. It was while walking up 
from the Courtland Street ferry on his 
way to seek work that he was accosted by 
a bunco-steerer. Davis played the “Rube” 
role to perfection, save that he didn’t bite 
at the last, but went to the office of the 
“Evening Sun,’ wrote out the story and 
secured a situation. At least it is true that 
Davis came to know many crooks and sin- 
ners in New York. and secured their confi- 
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lence without in the least being contami- 
nated. Any reader of his works can see 
that one with such a wholesome attitude 
toward life, such a fine perspective and 
acute sense of humor, is fitted to meet all 
sorts and conditions of men_ without 
danger. 

A few years of active newspaper work, 
including two years as managing editor of 
“Harper's Weekly,” gave young Davis the 
exact training he needed—condensation, 
picturesqueness and pleasing diction. Thus 
equipped he started on his larger career as 
a literary man without wholly disconnect- 
ing himself from newspaper work. As a 
war correspondent Davis has covered 
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air. In the Spanish-American war he 
served, not as a routine correspondent, but 
as a descriptive writer, yet managed to get 
some news “scoops” on his fellow journal- 
ists. In the Boer war he had some rather 
exciting experiences which have resulted in 
some good stories. 

Up the Congo, down the Red Sea, in 
India looking for atmosphere, in Japan 
trying to get to the front, in South and 
Central America studying local institutions, 
Davis has always seen things accurately 
and reported them photographically as to 
places and incidents, and over this he has 
thrown the glamour of his own peculiar 
and charming style. Probably the most im- 





Richard Harding Davis 


As he appears at home 


pretty much of the globe, and the rest he 
has visited as a travele. with a note-book. 
It is not given to many men to see the 
whole world with expenses paid and a 
handsome honorarium to boot, but that has 
been the fortune of Davis. His stories 
from the front in the war between Greece 
and Turkey in 1897 first showed his re- 
markable powers, not only of description of 
life, but of analysis and of selecting the 
crucial points for literary treatment. Since 
then he has been present whenever a gun 
has been fired in anger, and has been on 
the job many times when, unfortunately 
for him, the war clouds dissolved into thin 





portant work Davis has done is in revealing 
the life of the people of central and North- 
ern South America. He has written many 
short stories, sketches and novels of life in 
this region, and all of them are illuminat- 
ing. And the best of it all is that he paints 
with such few strokes. For one, I feel 
that I should be perfectly at home in 
Caracas or in the wilds of Honduras. 
Nothing would seem strange because he 
has vitalized and visualized those coun- 
tries. Davis wastes little time on scenery. 
He is always painting human life, and this 
seems to be the great cause of his success. 
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Since he began to publish books at regu- 
lar intervals Mr. Davis’ life has run in an 
even tenor, varied only by the occasional 
calls to arms, not all of which have proved 
eventful. He is married, and has a charm- 
ing winter home at Mt. Kisco and a sum- 
mer home at Marion, Massachusetts. He 
loves athletics and is devoted to outdoor 
life. Indeed, the objective view of life is 
prominent all through his writings, and this 
in spite of the fact that he has a fine vein 
of sentiment and has exploited many varie- 
ties. But he is a full-blooded man, who 
likes the open air, and of late years is in 
cities very little of the time. He is fond 
of dogs, and The Bar Sinister is a result. 
It is a characteristic of his literary work 
that, whereas he can on occasion condense 
a great deal into a small space, he can also 
write a great deal on a very minor incident 
and do it charmingly. This shows a 
close correlation between his keen powers 
of observation and his imaginative quality. 
tie writes easily because he thinks easily. 
He writes five hundred words every day, 
and more whenever the spirit moves him, 
but never less. 

It has not happened to many young men, 
even newspaper men, to acquire a long line 
of warm friendships with notable men 
before reaching the age of thirty, but this 
is what has happened to Mr. Davis. At 
twenty-five his mind was matured. So far 
as his art is concerned, it was as good 
twenty years ago as it is now. But the 
man has traveled the world over, has re- 
ceived new viewpoints, larger inspirations, 
and has increased his perspective of life. 
He does not write out of his inner con- 
sciousness, but from experience from 
contact with life. He is so human, so 
realistic, that he gets in immediate touch 
with his readers. He wears many decora- 
tions which have been earned by his labors. 
These are the envy of many of his dis- 
paraging commentators. 

He is something of a musician in an 
amateurish way, and has written a number 


of songs. His setting of “Danny Deever” 
is always demanded from him at the Clover 
Club or other places where diners most do 
congregate. He is physically, temperainen- 
tally and by conviction an optimist. One 
can search through all of his works in vain 
to find a despondent note. The Van Bibber 
sketches are full of his own philosophy. 
He has found life rich because he has 
sought the best, and this is reflected not 
only in his daily life, but in his writings. 

One must call attention to the fact that 
more than almost any other newspaper man 
in the country, Mr. Davis is the prey of 
the newspaper paragraphers who delight 
to write cynical, sarcastic or deprecatory 
paragraphs concerning him. Most of these 
are good-humored, but some are vicious. 
They can be traced solely to one fact—that 
Davis is the most successful newspaper 
man of his generation in the line along 
which newspaper men desire success. The 
only trouble with other newspaper men is 
that they cannot write so well as he. He 
is accused of writing for sentimental girls 
and impressionable women, but there isn’t 
a newspaper man in the country under 
fifty who does not read him, and in their 
hearts they all admire him. 

Mr. Davis is not pompous nor puffed up 
with vanity, as one might suppose him to 
be. He is an unusually simple-minded 
man, and the very fact that he lacks arti- 
ficiality is what makes many imagine that 
he must be a very artificial personage 
indeed. 

At forty-six Mr. Davis looks out upon 
the world with complacency. He has writ- 
ten a great deal, published much in book 
form that will endure a long time, and it 
would seem that his career is not half over. 
So long as he can embellish and illuminate 
the best of life in story, in personal sketches 
or in narrative, he will have an increasing 
audience. No man’s writings more reveal 
the man than those of Richard Harding 
Davis. He paints himself as he is. 
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F youth be a fault it is one that corrects 
itself inevitably and automatically as 
the world wags and the whirligig of 
Time brings in his revenges. Rather 
should its vivacity, its exuberance, its 

unsophisticated viewpoint, be held of 
virtue so long as they persist in traits, man- 
ners and feelings, so long as its influence 
pervades the mind and the being, for it is 
surely evanescent enough and passes all too 
soon in the onrush and the routine of the 
common daily round of complex modern 
existence. Particularly in the case of a 
literary artist are the feeling and the tone 
of youth desirable, for an indurated world 
takes joy in those qualities that it lacks, and 
is willing to condone naiveté of philosophy, 
immaturity of conception, and even crudity 
of construction, if they are overbalanced by 
spontaneity of expression, freshness of 
aspect, the hearty, heady joy, the eupeptic 
vigor, the untiring energy, that the outlook 
and methods of youth bring to the printed 
page. So far, then, from youth’s being 
a heinous literary sin, its manifestation in 
an author is of credit, value and charm, 
and if, as years go apace, he stays 
able to inspire and enliven the knowledge 
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The Potency of Youth and R. H. Davis 
By W. R. Murphy 
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of the man with the pulsating heart of the 
boy, his product will be all the better. 

So youth, which once was urged as a 
reproach against. Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, is, after all, one of his charms of 
inspiration and presentation, one of the 
faculties that gain and maintain the at- 
tention of his audiences, one of the prime, 
if not the essential, characteristics of his 
fiction. Mr. Davis has undergone consid- 
erable, and unjust, criticism on this score. 
One sample of it resides in a now forgot- 
ten sketch from an allegedly humorous 
Comic Who’s Who, which starts off : 


Boy author, war correspondent, Dickens of 
America, Thackeray of the Transvaal, and Marie 
Corelli of Marion, Massachusetts. Born in Phil- 
adelphia, 1864. Reached age of twenty-one in 
1890, and has grown older at the rate of one 
year in five ever since. 


Then it has been said that Mr. Davis 
pens modern fairy tales; that his igno- 
rance must have been acquired, being too 
vast to be native; that his heroes represent 
the office boy’s idea of a gentleman; and 
that he writes for the very young of a 
budding American aristocracy that has its 
joy in an ideal, gallant, adventurous, 
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highly refined, nonchalant and blasé sym- 
bol of what it would like to be or like to 
marry (according to gender). The kernel 
of half-truth in all this chatf of comment 
and generalization is that Mr. Davis most 
certainly touches the imagination of young 
folk with his idealized characterizations, 
his romantic situations, his range of cartog- 
raphy, his gripping, dashing invention, his 





R. H. 


Davis 


On his way to the fighting ground 


exploit which 
seems plausible and carries conviction 
whilst it proceeds, and his unfatigued, 
technically well-developed and resistlessly 
rousing sweep of story. But all these facul- 
ties and qualities, and they are those of 
a born story-teller who is likewise an effi- 
cient and strong workman, are precisely 
what appeal to a vast majority of older 
readers who seek surcease and relaxation 
from the workaday. Their possession in 
pluperfect perfection and abundance en- 
larges the scope of Mr. Davis’ following 
widens it beyond age limits, anu ensures 
the liking of a public that places his 
stories—with a definite security not the 
prerogative of many other American 
authors, who depend for favor on spirit 
and substance as well as sudden or sensa- 
tional success—among the “best sellers” 
and most readable boks of their year. 

He is not a literary Peter Pan: he has 
grown in maturity of view, in experienced 
touch, in certainty of expression, in finish 
of execution, in grasp of material, and in 


developed style ; and whe atever impress of 
s remain— 


on his work is not the stamp of exterior 


plotting of adventurous 
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and callow juvenility, but the vivid, joyous, 
sprightly feel and tone and test of youth's 
intrinsic spirit, an outward manifestation 
of a charming, hopeful inner impulse, that 
diffuses and pervades its romantic influ- 
ence through the externals of everyday 
living. 

No longer can Mr. Davis be conveniently 
pigeonholed in the group of “young” or 
“promising” American fiction writers ; his 
career is, so far as age goes, at a meridional 
point and his production long ago replaced 
the state of promise with that of achieve- 
ment. [lis work has been too protracted, 
too varied, and too well done in many fields 
to enumerate him with any warrant of 
criticism or justice in the group of young 
\merican authors. He has been before 
the public for a full score of years, and 
he has attempted many modes of literary 
performance. A complete set of his writ- 
ings would easily fill a bookcase. Thirty- 
three volumes in twenty represent 
diligent composition ; but do they not stand 


years 





Mr. Davis on Wall Street 





for something else, for merit and quality 
that are able to attain and to hold public 
interest? He has turned playwright of 
himself in the farces and comedies, Miss 
Civilization, The Galloper, The Dictator, 
The Taming of Helen; others of his works, 
Soldiers of Fortune, Vera the Medium, 
Ranson’s Folly have lent themselves 
to dramatization by his own or other 
hands; and certain of the farces have even 
provided the framework for introduction 
of overtures, lyrics, music and chorus 
girls, in the form of musical comedy. His 
observations as war correspondent and 
traveler have resulted in graphic and pic- 
turesque volumes, accurate in their sight 
and penetrating in their insight, of land- 





R. H. Davis 


At his summer home in Marion, Massachusetts 
From a photograph by H. A. Packard 


scape, of racial traits, of national customs, 
and panoramic in their view of armies and 
movements ; such, for instance, as Cuba in 
War Time, The Congo and the Coasts of 
Africa, Our English Cousins, With Both 
Armies in the Transvaal and About Paris, 
to mention less than half of this sort of 
composition. As a creative artist, how- 
ever, consideration must be confined and 
criticism that would analyze his character- 
istic merits and limitations must be based 
on the short-length fiction gathered in 
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Gallegher and Other Storics (the first vol- 
ume of all), Cinderella, Van Bibber and 
Others, and Once on a Time, and _ the 
novels and novelettes, Soldiers of Fortune, 
The Princess Aline, The Exiles, The 
King’s Jackal, Captain Macklin, Ranson’s 
Folly, Vera the Medium, The Lion and the 
Unicorn, The Scarlet Car, In the Fog, The 
Bar Sinister and The White Mice. To 





R. H. Davis 


Marion, Massachusetts 


From a photograph by H. A. Packard 


have compassed such a numerous and 
various accomplishment in a chosen field, 
to have kept so uniform as to justify the 
assertion that he has seldom penned a dull 
line, to have avoided in all of it the appear- 
ance of undue and disillusioning sophisti- 
cation, to have remained readable to the 
entertainment of a fixedly pleased and aug- 
menting public, is a tribute to any writer's 
innate ability and outward expression of 
it. In careful judgment, it is the meed 
which Mr. Davis’ work fully deserves ; and 
an estimation of his place among contem- 
porary American men of letters is just 
only so far as it records for him high rank 
as a story teller of industry and talent. 
sensitive to the genius of the times, yet 
never of exclusively temporal appeal, an 
accomplished fictional technician, whose 
joinery is nice, whose operative methods 
are swift and smooth, whose work is firm 
in contour, duly shaded and colored, and 
both efficient and faithful in detail. 

As to the reason of the Davis popularity, 
it rests on a comprehensive and inclusive 
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adaptation of the real and the ideal, the two 
fundamental and functional elements in fic- 
tion. Some writers are dominated by one 
mode of approach and development, others 
by the other; few, however, so cleverly 
and plausibly combine both in a single 
operation as Mr. Davis manages, time and 
again. Analysis of such stories as Soldiers 
of Fortune, The Exiles and The King’s 
Jackal, for example, tests his method, 
which is to furnish an atmospheric and 
actual environment for deeds of dashing 
adventure—events that are of themselves 
notably impossible—and men who are en- 
dowed with every attribute of courage, 
recklessness, ingenuity, refinement, senti- 
ment, social grace, and what-not virtue. 
The surroundings, the settings, and the 
background are always of masterly and 
convincing realism in mass and in detail, 
though the highly charged, active and 
swift-paced story which is _ projected 
across them is invariably of the sheerest, 
finest, most implausible romance. This 
combination of the realistic and _ the 
romantic has a twofold value and effect: it 
confers the plausibility demanded by the 
modern reader and at the same time sup- 
plies the romance for which humanity, no 
matter how humdrum—perhaps because 
normal existence is convention bound and 
of routine—craves. In outer aspect the 
Davis fiction is eminently and plausibly 
real; at heart it is spiritedly romantic. 
The temperament of youth, the concession 
to the temper of the times, stand Mr. 
Davis in good stead. 

Because he is a master of the episode 
rather than a novelist of compact and 
sustained quality, his short stories—the 
crudely constructed but vimful and arrest- 
ing “Gallegher”’; the psychologizing ‘The 
Other Woman,” surely his high-water 
mark of intense, significant writing; the 
fine fancy of The Bar Sinister; the deli- 
cate even if slight charm of Van Bibber 
and the Swan Boats; the poignant inter- 
pretation of The Derelict; the sentiment, 
superficial but genuine, of The Littlest 
Girl, to characterize but a few and of the 
best—represent the finest flowering of his 
powers. The King’s Jackal, with its 





romantic recollections of Daudet, and 
The Exiles, with its haunting pathos of 
nostalgia, are, after all, only protracted 
and sublimated short stories which are 
fortunately and felicitously brief enough 





to remain well within’ the author's 
méticr; while the novels such as Soldiers 
of Fortune and Captain Macklin are such 
in length rather than form, being episodical 
and not cohesive. Because they are so 
alive with story, with doings that are 
ceaselessly active, they hold attention bet- 
ter than those less happy specimens of 
Mr. Davis’ lengthier fictions, like Vera 
the Medium and The White Mice. ‘The 
same criterion might easily enough be 
applied to his characterization and found a 
true touchstone; his heroes might be well 
translated into terms of dominant episodes 
in his stories; and it would be interesting. 
did space allow, to discover the generic 
resemblances and the points of individual 
differentiation in such men—the Davis 
hero is alone typical, his women being 
elusive and intangible, but hardly ever 
subtle characters—as Albert Gordon, 
whose brief journalistic experience early 
exhausted the possibilities of Park Row; 
Morton Carlton, of The Princess Aline, 
who, hardly beyond his majority, “had be- 
come a portrait painter of international 
reputation” ; his Courtlandt Van Bibber, a 
youthful glass of fashion and mould of 
form; his Lieutenant Ranson, who was 
deeply irked by post-life shortly after West 
Point; his greatly daring, self-assured and 
achieving Robert Clay, of Soldiers of 
Fortune, and all the others. They are 
types, to be sure, yet they seldom lack in 
variety and individuality ; in their presenta- 
tion we are not coldly able to conceive 
how so much event, so much surety of 
self, and so many accomplishments, could 
be crowded into a single lifetime, not to 
say in the more limited duration of that 
portion of a career that the time-limit of 
a novel circumscribes, but we do see the 
men themselves, accurately and actively 
delineated, socially immaculate, heedlessly 
courageous, a bit brash maybe, not always 
overly intellectual, but invariably likable. 
If there be any sooth in heredity, 
environment and association, if these have 
effect, conscious or unconscious, in the lit- 
erary art of any writer, Mr. Davis is a 
powerful argument for their potent and 
influential sway. The son of L. Clarke 
Davis, a journalist of mark and long-time 
editor of the conservative “Public Ledger,” 
of Philadelphia, and Rebecca Harding 
Davis, author of Life in the Iron Mills, 








\/urgaret Howth, Dallas Galbraith, and 
ther novels of an earlier dispensation, he 
came by his talent fairly, both as to its 
strains of the actual and the romantic; 
while his experience as newspaper man and 
special correspondent promoted his domi- 
nant facility of seizing upon salient traits 
placed in high lights, of suppressing as 
rigorously, as the reporter must perforce, 
the unessential, of displaying verity in 
event and atmosphere, of projecting inci- 
dent speedily, prominently and_ signifi- 
cantly, of making detail verisimilar yet not 
merely descriptive, and of investing the 
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action, no matter how high-flown, no mat- 
ter how separately implausible, with the 
range and tone of the familiar. By bring- 
ing the methods, modified, of the reporter 
to the service of fiction, his accomplish- 
ment does all these things, yet it is never 
simply photographic, never merely literal 
like a “first page” news story. For he 
touches all of it with the golden glow of 
romance ; and even if he is never profound 
in psychology, even if he never delves deep 
into feeling or emotion or pathos, he brings 
sentiment, humor and imagination of high 
order and notable satisfaction to his best. 


Jean Ingelow 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


NE woman bard at least hath risen high 
Above the paltry few that strum a golden lyre, 


A gentle singer she in whom the Divine fire 


Burns glorious now, and though the years may fly, 


I hope that full her name shall greet mine eye 


On Fame’s bright page, nor in the mire 


Let not me seek her voice in gloom and dire 


Distress that ever seems a poet nigh. 


It were so sweet to know they too may rise 
With gentler odes to bless the sullen day, 
Than ever man hath called from fancy dim. 


Look up to her, ye souls, and humbly pray— 


Before the throne of womankind nor ever grim 


Befoul their lily souls before mine eyes. 


= 


DON’T think Stedman ever had an 
enemy, though he was an outspoken 
and combative man of strong opin- 
ions. You might differ with him— 
sometimes you had to—but you came 
out of an encounter with him probably 
second-best, yet amused and laughing 
rather than hurt or resentful. You re- 
spected his convictions, and could not fail 
to admire the vehemence with which he 
declared them and fought for them. Most 
of his convictions were enthusiasms it 
closely analyzed, and he happily found the 
swans outnumbering the geese in the world 
around him. 
If you were his friend that was enough 
to prove excellence of some kind already in 
existence, and to justify the most flattering 





Kelp Rock, Newcastle, New Hampshire 


From a copyright photograph by William H. Rideing 


Glimpses of E. C. Stedman 
By William H. Rideing 


horoscopes of greater excellencies in the 
benignant future. Was your son going to 
sea? Then he was sure to become a Far- 
ragut. In the army a Grant. In science a 
Darwin or a Tyndall. In literature a Haw- 
thorne, a Poe, a Prescott or a Lowell. And 
you! What encouragement he always gave 
—finding some grace or subtlety of imagin- 
ation in your little story, or felicitous ca- 
dences in your little poem, which others 
neither perceived nor heard! He was 
much too kind to be a good critic of those 
he knew, and yet in his praise there was 
no taint of the conscious flattery which 
speaks to please, with a tongue in its 
cheek. Of things hopeless he was silent, 
of things imperfect but not without merit 
he selected what was best and expatiated 
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| that, shutting his eyes to the less ad- 
inirable or altogether valueless remainder, 


like one who with a tray of jewels of vari- . 


ous qualities before him says not what he 
thinks of the whole, but ignoring the spur- 
ious and defective, picks out for approval 
the one or two pieces which he knows to be 
right. 

Never had any man more sympathy 
with youth and ambition, nor was it passive 
sympathy, but the sympathy which patiently 
proves itself in such practical service as the 
surrender of time for reading and counsel. 

One of the penalties of fame I surmise 
is the number of one’s followers. Every 
tyro hurries his first book, more precious 
to him than a first child, his heart and soul 
breathing between its covers, as an offering 
from below to the oracle on the summit. and 
alas! often changes his opinion and recants 
his faith when that oracle, too busy or too 
bored, makes no reply. The oracle may 
mean well and wish well, and try to do 
what is desired of him, but the offerings 
come in such profusion that they fill 
the temple and threaten to suffocate the 
receiver. No one could have been busier 
than Stedman, no one could have withstood 

he did the multiple strains of business 
and literature that he was subject to all 
his life. As is well known, he was for 
many years a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and could enter his study only 
after a trying day’s struggle in that mael- 
strom which, as it regurgitates, leaves men 
of mightier brawn than his limp and ex- 
hausted. Learned societies, national socie- 
ties and philanthropic societies besought 
him for speeches or official services, and, 
tired though he was, he yielded to their 
persuasion. Calamity befell him with a 
destructive weight and poignancy which 
made his survival seem scarcely less than 
miraculous. Nothing could extinguish his 
splendid spirit, nothing impede his unfal- 
tering activity and energy, and up to the 
last it was seldom that any little book ever 
reached him, utterly unknown though its 
author might be, which he did not look at 
to see if there was not somewhere in its 
drab a thread of gold that he could recog- 
nize in a letter of acknowledgment—one of 
those crisply-penned gothic-handed letters. 
which he poured out like a man, or, 
more like a woman, shut up in a wilder- 
ness of remoteness and seclusion and seek- 
ing relief in intimacy and communication. 
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C. STEDMAN 


A mere acknowledgment—“I shall read 


it with great pleasure,” or the old equivo- 
cation “I shall lose no time in reading it” — 
is usually as much as the shaky sender of 
the virgin pages expects or gets. Imagine 
then what it meant to him to receive one of 
Stedman’s letters, as he was sure to do if 
he had any promise or gift at all, showing 
hat the book, moist from the press, had 
been read from the first line to the last, 
and sifted for what was good in it and not 
for what was bad, and that a master high 
on Parnassus had caught in it the gleam of 
a jewel, the scent of a flower, or a ripple 
of melody! 

Time and time again young fellows have 
come to me flushed with pride, firmer on 
their feet and with strengthened confi- 
dence, because each had in his pocket, or 
more likely in his hands, such a letter from 
Stedman, which he pressed me to read 
while he watched its effect on me with the 
expression which needed no speech for its 
interpretation: “What do you say to that? 
That’s what he thinks of it. Now, perhaps, 
you'll be civil.” And civil one had to be; 
it would have been unkind to reduce by 
a single degree the glow of what was so 
pl \inly regarde d as marking the matricula- 
tion of the poet from his shell. One dan- 
ger the happy youth was liable to, however. 
He might meet another of his own sort 
and, showing the letter to him, have it 
matched by another letter which the second 
youth had himself received from Stedman. 
[In such a contingency values fell, and both 
poets probably decided that in the other's 

case Stedman had lost his usual perspi 
cacity and overdone the praise. 

One night at “The Players” Stedman 
compl. 1ined of the burden of letter-w riting 
imposed on him by young authors. 

“Isn't it your own fault?” It was his 
own fault, and I added, “You’ve always 
been careless of yourself in that way.” 

He swooped down upon me like a thun- 
derbolt, as though he would annihilate me 
there and then, blameless as I knew myself 
to be. One had to be used to him to endure 
his impetuous rushes without losing one’s 
breath. The word “aquiline’” might have 
been made for him: it describes his fea- 
tures and his temperament. As he de- 
scended the shock would stagger, unless 
one knew enough from past experience to 
be reassured that, however strongly the 
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wings might beat, talons and beak would 
not be used. 

“You are the fellow who is responsible 
for that!” he cried. ‘You've been spread- 
ing that story about me nearly all your life, 
and see what it’s done for me! Every 
fellow that lisps sends his book to me, and 
I’ve got to praise it.” 

His eyes flashed reproach, and he 
thumped the table. He seemed to gather 
himself together for a spring at me, and 
the next moment he laughed and shook 
his head—not at me, but at himself. 

“Well, I suppose I am a fool to do it, 
but it’s astonishing what a lot of good work 
those boys are doing.” 

What a superb head it was, so handsome, 
so massive and so noble! While he was 
active and unbent, with the step, the gaze, 
the complexion and the uprightness of a 
voung man, his beard and the hair of his 
head were as silvery as sunlit snow. He 
seemed like a youth made up for Santa 
Claus or for a mosaic patriarch of incred- 
ible years. 

One night at the same club Mark Twain 
was lamenting his own frostiness. 

“You haven't got a single gray hair,” 
he said to one of us, nodding pathetically. 
“And you only two or three, and you— 
well, not many,” indicating each of us in 
turn. ‘Not one of you is like me all white, 
no other color.” 

Then he braced up with the cheerfulness 
drawn from the comparison. “But if 
Stedman were only here I’d look like a 
boy,’ and with that thought his mood 
changed. 

The familiar axiom repeats itself, ‘“The 
only people who have no time to spare are 
those who have nothing to do.” Stedman 
had time for everything. Even in the old 
Stock Exchange period, when other brok- 
ers could barely spare ten minutes to gulp 
a sandwich, he would have little luncheon 
parties at his office, and there, with all the 
noises of Wall Street and Broad Street 
splashing in through the open windows in 
warm weather, the bellowings of prices 
from the hot and struggling mob on the 
floor, and the chimes of Trinity playing 
“Rock of Ages,” one could meet R. H. 


Stoddard, Charles Dudley Warner, AI- 
drich, Edgar Fawcett, Gilder, and other 
literary and artistic friends of his, as they 
talked with him of the latest things from 
Tennyson, 


Browning, Longfellow and 


Swinburne. Strange and dramatic con- 
trasts are not uncommon in that sordid 
neighborhood, but nothing could have been 
more surprising or incongruous than that 
band of poets engaged in chaff and criti- 
cism—Stoddard brusque and sledge-ham- 
merish (the blacksmith he had been still 
asserting himself in his manner) ; Gilder, 
with his fawn-like eyes, glowing with en- 
thusiasm; Fawcett, elegant, appealing and 
inquisitive ; Aldrich, provocative and full of 
laugh-making quips, and the host mer- 
curial, emphatic and plain of speech. 
They might have been picknicking on 
Parnassus beyond the reach of other 
sounds than their own voices and the inter- 
ludes of Pan. 

At this time, too, Stedman's business 
was large and pressing, and he was acquir- 
ing one of those fortunes which were 
afterwards lost through no fault of his 
own. 

I met him one day on the steps leading 
into the Exchange. 

“What are you doing here?” he said. 
Can't you read the inscription up there, 
‘Ali hope abandon ye who enter here?’ No, 
it’s not quite that, but it ought to be.” 

“And you?” I asked. 

“Oh, we have just finished eating our 
house,” he replied, with a shrug, meaning, 
of course, that he had got to the end of 
money raised on some of his real estate. 

But he was always cheerful and always 
generous. Never was there a more dapper 
figure than his, so military in its bearing, 
so upright, so compact, so alert, so well 
groomed and so compliant with the latest 
fashions. There was no Tennysonian un- 
tidiness about him, no proclamation of the 
poetic scorn of convention. You could 
‘asily have mistaken him for somebody 
distinguished in the army; that would have 
been your earliest and most convincing in- 
ference, that, or a guess that he might be a 
benevolent and refined plutocrat with a 
leaning towards art and books. He had 
every social grace, and Society wanted him 
and courted him, but he preferred the 
company of his feliow literary men and 
women. I remember how at a little dinner 
of authors he, glowing at the end of it, 
exclaimed, “Haven’t we had a good time! 
We are never so happy as when we are 
among ourselves!” 

Blow after blow fell upon him without 
disabling him or disheartening him. Stun- 
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ned, he recovered. Out of darkness the 
sun reappeared in roseate dawns. ‘The 
disappointments of to-day left a keener 
appetite for what was sure to come to- 
morrow. The past might gloom, but the 
future glittered. He was full of ingenious 
projects, and talked them up to the skies, 
filling those who listened with his own con- 
fidence and buoyancy. Any hint that there 
might be difficulties in the way was impa- 
tiently derided, and it would have been 
better for the utterer of it to have held his 
tongue. 

When Stedman chose Newcastle, New 
Hampshire, for a summer home, some of 
his friends thought it would be rather in- 
convenient for him if he had to make such 
frequent trips to New York as he expected. 
But he would not have it so. The journey 
to Boston, and then across Boston, and then 
to Portsmouth, seemed much too far to us 
for frequent repetitions. But it was not 
long at all to him. He avowed that it was 
one of the easiest things in the world: his 
imagination produced a special time-table 
for him, and even built an air-line which, 
though it never materialized for others, 
served him and pleased him as if it had cut 
the distance in halves. ‘That was his way. 
He touched things with a wand of fairy- 
dom, and lo! for him and for us they were 
transformed into whatever we most desired 
them to be. 

What a house it was which his romance 
and poetry found expression in on that 
rocky shore where the Piscataqua meets 
the open sea and the Isles of Shoals mingle 
with the mirage of opaline mornings! So 
solid, so weathered, so appropriate to its 
surroundings! It looks as if it had stood 
there forever; as if its stains had come 
through the wear of ages; as if the sea 
and wind had spent themselves upon it 
century after century, making it their own 
and endowing it with natural dignity and 
ruggedness. It might have been upheaved 
out of the gray boulders among which it is 


rooted: and, indeed, unmissed from the 
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tumbled strand, many of them have gone 
into it. The shingles might have been split 
from driftwood drawn hither and thither 
from the equator to the poles. One could 
not with much ingenuity picture a more 
ideal home for a poet, and he loved it and 
let his fancy run free in its shelter. He had 
a den in which one became possessed by 
the spirit of ancient days. The ghosts of 
smugglers, pirates and buccaneers floated 
in clouds of tobacco after dark, and while 
the wind shook the sash, and the waves 
splashed and moaned on the beach, and we 
rattled off old ballads and romances, a 
kettle would be hung from a crane over 
the open hearth, its promise confirmed by 
lemons and sugar. Then he would stealth- 
ily fetch from a mysterious locker an 
antique demijohn, full not of vulgar gin, 
brandy or whiskey, but of honest rum, 
which, judging from its mildness and 
flavor, might have been left there by the 
salty wraiths who in the flesh one easily 
believed had come and gone on many tides 
for contraband adventures. 

No aeronaut ever yet scaled the air and 
trafficked with the stars as he did in his 
sanguine flights. One of the last times I 
encountered him was late one evening in 
Gramercy Park, when he was coming 
away from and I going into The Players. 
He at once proposed a magnum opus—I 
had heard of others—that should make the 
fortunes of both of us, but I could see that 
something was weighing on him. Did | 
know that “Dick” Stoddard was dying? 
Kinder words were never spoken of Stod- 
dard than at that moment, and Stedman 
was on his way to sit up the night with 
him. The errand of love, with all its 
urgency. must have been momentarily di- 
verted. We—my wife and I—had just 
come to town to embark for Italy the next 
day, and when [ later returned to the hotel 
a great bunch of roses bore witness that 
even in gloom and distraction his thoughts 
omitted none of the graceful things he 
abounded in. 
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My Easter 
By Elizabeth Tenner Baker 





HE dawn had pierced the cool, gray sky, 


With shafts of rose and gold; 
The newly anchored ships lay by, 
Their stars and stripes unrolled. 
With bitter heart | watched them float 
Far upward fold on fold. 


Sweet pealed the blessed Easter chimes, 
Great need had I of grace— 

Sweetheart, and wife, and widow I, 
Within a twelvemonth space. 

| heard the holy Easter chimes, 
Yet stirred not from my place. 


The children singing passed me by, 
They bore the lilies fair ; 

I heard the Easter triumph chant 
Borne on the perfumed air. 

“Lo! Christ hath risen from the dead,” 
What meant those words to me? 

My dead were lying fathoms deep 
beneath a Southern Sea. 


The good priest passing on me smiled, 
Most gentle was his tone, 

“Come thou with us to-day, my child, 
And Heaven will bless its own.” 

I looked on him with tearless eyes, 
Great need had I of grace— 

Cold was the sea and cold the skies! 
[ stirred not from my place. 


Then, how or whence I cannot tell, 
There shone a Face Divine— 

As from a fountain hot tears fell 
From those sealed eyes of mine. 

He came unsought—my suffering soul 
He made an Easter shrine. 
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Washington Irving, 1851 
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ILLIAM IRVING, father 

of the most popular Amer- 

ican author, was a native of 

the Orkneys: his mother a 

beautiful English girl of 
Falmouth. They were married in 1761, and 
two years later they settled in New York, 
where Irving established himself as a mer- 
chant in William Street, midway between 
Fulton and John. There are now no traces 
of that American home, where were born 
eleven children, eight of them attaining ma- 
turity. Of these Washington, born April 3, 
1783. was the youngest.* His school days 
ended at sixteen, when he entered a law 
office. Why he did not enjoy a course at 
Columbia College, where two of his elder 
brothers graduated, does not appear. His 
law studies in Judge Hoffman’s office, it 
would seem, were not very strenuous, as he 
soon spent much time in writing articles 
under the pen-name of “Jonathan Old- 
style,” for the “Morning Chronicle.” Later 
he fell in love with the Judge’s daughter, 
and made a memorable sloop voyage to 
Albany, tacking and scudding through the 
Highlands of the Hudson and in sight of 
the still loftier Catskills on his way to visit 
relatives residing in the wilds of northern 
New York. The excursion was under- 
taken chiefly for the benefit of his health: 
continued invalidism with indications of 


‘In many instances the genius of the family 
has been the youngest. Coleridge was _ the 
youngest of thirteen children; Franklin the 
youngest son in a family of seventeen, and 
Daniel Webster the last of seven sons and 
1- e 
daughters. 
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No. 2 Washington Irving 
1783-1859 


pulmonary trouble, determined his family 
to send him to Europe. This was done 
chiefly by his brother William, seventeen 
years his senior, and well established in 
business. “As I went on board the ship 
in 1804,” said Irving to the present writer, 
“the captain remarked to the first mate, 
‘There’s a young chap we shall have to 
throw overboard before we get across!’ ” 

Young Irving spent two years abroad 
and, having been well supplied with abun- 
dant introductions, was warmly received 
at Florence, Genoa, Naples and elsewhere 
in the south of Europe. Off Messina he 
saw Admiral Nelson’s great fleet, then pre- 
paring for the approaching tussle at Tra- 
falgar, and spent many happy days in Rome 
with Washington Alston. He passed some 
months in Paris improving his French and 
frequently spent his evenings at the thea- 
ters enjoying the various representations 
of Talma and other great actors. After 
visiting Bordeaux he crossed the channel 
to England, where he was enraptured with 
Mrs. Siddons, who was then in the height 
of her renown, and was in the theater 
when the victory at Trafalgar, and the 
death of Nelson, were announced. 

Soon after Irving’s return to New York 
with re-established health, he formed a lit- 
erary partnership with his brother William 
and William’s brother-in-law, James K. 
Paulding, the first fruits of which appeared 
in a periodical entitled “Salmagundi; or the 
Whim-Whams and Other Opinions of 
Lancelot Longstaff and Others,” which was 








published from January, 1807, to January, 
1808. It was followed a year later by 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 
The humor of this racy work is irresistible, 
and it is related of a grave American Judge 
that, in the course of an important case, 
he suddenly exploded over some laughter- 
compelling passage of the book, which he 
had smuggled with him to the bench. The 
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Washington Irving 


From the bust by Ball Hughes about 1813 


work was a wonderful success; it at once 
established Irving’s early fame: even its 
pecuniary returns were deemed extraordi- 
nary a century ago. It may be mentioned 
that he was admitted to the bar in 1806, 
also that in the following year he appeared 
at the famous trial of Aaron Burr, at 
Richmond, Virginia, in a quasi-legal capac- 
ity; but after a little more coquetting with 
the law, like William Cullen Bryant, he 
abandoned the profession. 

In 1810 Irving became a partner with 
one-fifth interest in a commercial house 
that was established by his brothers—Peter 
in England and Ebenezer in New York. 
This promised, and for a period afforded, 
a fair revenue. Five years later he set sail 
for Europe, finding on his arrival in Eng- 
land that the battle of Waterloo had been 
won, his brother Peter was ill, and the 
affairs of P. and E. Irving in a precarious 
condition. After a struggle of several 
years the house went into bankruptcy, and 
our author thereafter devoted his time to 
literary pursuits. In 1819 Irving trans- 
mitted to this country for publication in 
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New York and Philadelphia the first num 
ber of the Sketch Book, which appeared 
in June. Others quickly followed, all 
meeting with admiration. In 1820 the 
work was issued in England by John 
Murray, also meeting with immediate 
praise of a character never before be- 
stowed upon an American book. After 
four score and ten years it is still selling 
in London, as well as throughout the 
United States. 

Of Irving’s other well-known writings, 
a noble series, fitly concluded by his ad- 
mirable Life of Washington, completed in 
1859, it is unnecessary to speak: to enu- 
merate or criticise them is needless, and 
would be a plagiarism from the stores of 
almost universal memory. One of thes« 
works in which he relates the romantic 
stories of Granada, the writer had the 
pleasure of rereading in part in the winter 
of 1883, in the sunny apartment of the 
Alhambra in which the delightful volume 
was written, and of concluding it in the 
Iashington Irving Hotel, adjoining the 
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By John Sartain 


ancient Moorish Palace. Of Irving’s 
works, including the well-written life by 
his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, more than 
a million volumes have been sold in this 
country, and probably as many more in 
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Great Britain and other portions of the 
Old World, where they are only less known 
and admired than in his native land. 

“Amiableness,” wrote Richard Henry 
Dana, “is so strongly marked in all of Mr. 
Irving’s writings, as never to let you forget 
the man, and the pleasure is doubled in 
the same happy manner as it is in lively 
conversation with one for whom you have 
a deep attachment and esteem.” Lowell, 
describing him in verse, wrote: 


To a true poet heart add the fun of Dick Steele; 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnership, stock and 
good will: 

Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er us a spell, 

The fine old English gentleman; simmer it well, 

Sweeten just to your liking, then strain, 

That only the finest and clearest remain; 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm, lazy sun, loitering down through 
green leaves, 

And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly de- 
serving 

A name either English or Yankee—just Irving. 


It was a sunny September morning of 
1857 that the writer set out from New 
York by an early train on a visit to Sunny- 
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side and its owner—almost the last of the 
literary galaxy that witnessed the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. Of his eminent 
contemporaries but five survived him— 
Dana, De Quincey, Halleck, Landor and 
Paulding—and they, full of years, and then 
trembling on the horizon’s verge, were soon 
after gathered to their fathers. Arrived 
at Irvington:I procured the only attain- 
able vehicle at the station, and was soon set 
down at Sunnyside, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the noble river, where Irving 
thanked God that he was born. The quaint- 
looking mansion was a graceful combina- 
tion of the English cottage and Dutch 
farm-house, covered with ivy brought from 
Melrose Abbey, and embowered amid 
trees and shrubbery. A venerable weather- 
cock which once covered the Stadt-house 
of New Amsterdam, erected its crest on 
the gable end of the edifice, and a gilded 
horse in full gallop, whilom the weather- 
cock of an Albany burgomaster, glittered 
in the sunshine on a peaked turret over the 
portal. From the tranquil and secluded 
abode were visible the Tappaan Zee, and 
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After a sketch from life by F. O. C. Darley, made at Sunnyside, July, 1848 
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the picturesque J’alisades, also various 
shady paths leading through shadowy 


walks, or to points commanding fine views 
of river scenery. Nearby murmured a 
musical stream, flowing into the Hudson. 
A more charming retreat for an author’s 
old age it would be impossible to conceive, 
independent of the many delightful associa- 
tions that enhanced its beauties to the mind 
of Washington Irving. 

The simplicity of the interior arrange- 
ments impressed me as characteristic of 
the simple and unperverted tastes of its 
owner, and its cottage ornaments were sug- 
gestive of his delightful pictures of Eng- 
lish country life. On the walls of the 
drawing-room hung the Jarvis portrait 
painted when Irving was twenty-seven,* 
near it, an engraving of Faed’s picture of 
Scott and his friends at Abbottsford. Of 
the large family circle who then made it 
their home there is now but one survivor. 
As we sat at his board in the dining-room, 
from which was seen the majestic Hudson, 
and heard Irving dilate upon the bygone 
days: of his friends Byron and Scott, of 
Moore and Campbell, of Christopher North 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, and as the old 
man pledged the health of his guests and 
kinsfolk, it seemed as if a veritable realm 
of romance were suddenly opened. He 
told of his first meeting with Sir Walter 
Scott, so charmingly described in his essay 
on Abbottsford, and his last in London, 
when the great Scotchman was on his way 
to Italy, with the vain hope of restoring his 
health, broken down by his gigantic efforts 
to leave an untarnished name and a fan- 
tastic mansion with the broad acres that 
surrounded it, to a long line of Scotts of 
Abbottsford. 

In reply to an inquiry as to his favorites 
among recent poets, he said, “I ignore them 
all. I read no poetry written since Byron's, 

*Irving expressed a preference for this, and 
Newton’s portrait painted a few years later. He 
also sat to his friends, Vanderlyn, Leslie and 
Morse, as well as Charles Martin, and many 
other more or less distinguished artists including 
Sir David Wilkie, who about 1834, painted a 
large picture representing Mr. Irving examining 
manuscripts in a Spanish Monastery with an old 
monk by his side. It was about tive feet square, 


had been appropriately framed under Wilkie’s 
directions, and was offered to me by its London 
owner, more than a score of years ago, for three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. He 
said the painting was worth double that amount. 
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Moore’s and Scott's.” “What!” exclaimed 
the present writer. “not Paulding’s, 
‘Backwoodsman ?’’’ Whereupon he laughed 
most heartily and answered, “Well, if I 
did I should take it in homeopathic doses.” 
This was followed by some friendly praise 
of Paulding’s prose writings, including 
The Dutchman’s Fireside. ‘This led to an 
allusion to Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs of an 
American Lady. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, “I 
knew your gifted godmother, Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, but only slightly. Our friends 
Cogswell and Ticknor* were much more 
intimate with her than it was my good 
fortune to be. Her account of Mrs. 
Schuyler is a very pleasant one, and | 
believe, as you mention, that it suggested 
The Dutchman’s Fireside to Paulding.” 
After some pleasant words about his friend 
and early literary partner, Irving said: 
“He and I were very fortunate in being 
born so early. We should have little 
chance now against the battalions of better 
writers.” [le mentioned with the highest 
admiration Motley’s History of the Dutch 
Republic, and remarked, “There are too 
many books written nowadays about coun- 
tries, and places, and people, that when I 
was young no one knew, or wished to have 
any knowledge of; and it is impossible to 
read or digest one-half of them.” 

“When you visit London again you must 
take a note from me to John Murray,” 
remarked the venerable author, “and see 
the fine collection in his house of portraits 
of the poets Byron, Campbell, Coleridge, 
Southey, Moore and many othets, whose 
works he issued. If in Scotland you can 
see at Blackwood’s, the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers, some equally fine pictures of Scott, 
Lockhart, Professor Wilson and_ the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and do not forget to 
look at the hole in the carpet made with 
his cudgel by Christopher North when 
discussing literary topics with his confreres 
of “Blackwood’s Magazine.” I did not, 
when abroad again after the Civil War, 
forget his advice. At Murray's I saw two 
portraits of Irving himself, that have never 
been engraved, and at Blackwood’s the 
curious carpet souvenir of Christopher 


*Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, of the Astor Li- 
brary, New York, and George Ticknor, of Bos- 
ton, author of a valuable History of Spanish 
Literature, and both friends of Thackeray. 








North. Many memorials of Irving, it may 
be mentioned, are to be met with in the 
pleasant Warwickshire village of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which he so delightfully de- 
scribed four score and ten years ago, and 
in many places in Spain the writer saw 
his portraits. Of course, his life of Co- 
lumbus and the three Spanish books which 
followed it at short intervals, are well- 
known in that country. When I spoke of 
them to the father of the present king, he 
exclaimed: “Yes, General, we all know of 
Washington Irving and his works about 
my country.” 

Among many precious souvenirs re- 
ceived from poets and authors whose ac- 
quaintance it has been my privilege to have 
enjoyed, there is one that perhaps possesses 
more value than any other, and that is a 
volume entitled The Sketch Book, on a fly- 
leaf of which is inscribed the present 
writer’s name, with the words, “From his 
friend Washington Irving, Sunnyside, Sep- 
tember 18, 1857.” In lieu of any extracts 
from the few brief notes addressed to me 
by Irving, I will introduce a letter now 
before me, written by the poet Rogers: 


A thousand thanks, my dear Irving, for all 
vour letters, but more especially for your last, 
not only for the account it gave me of yourself 
and your doings, but because it brought me a 
delightful companion, and one in the most splen- 
did attire, one not to come and leave me in 
spite of all my solicitations to stay a littk 
longer, such as those you had before introduced 
to me, but to remain as long as I live. With Mr. 
Halleck’s poems I was already acquainted, par- 
ticularly with the two first in the volume, and 
I cannot say how much I always admired them 
They are better than anything we can do just 
now on this side of the Atlantic, and I hope he 
will not be idle, but continue to delight us as 
often as you have done, and will, I hope, long 
continue to do. 

When Halleck comes here again he must not 
content himself with looking at the outside of 
my house, as I am told he did once, but knock 
and ring, and ask for me as an old acquaintance. 
I should say, indeed, if I am here to be found, 
for if he or you, my dear friend, delay your 
coming much longer, I shall have no hope of 
seeing either of you on this side of the grave. 
You say you are building a house. This looks 
ill for us; but when you have roofed it in and 
looked once or twice out of the windows, per- 
haps you will think of us before we are all 
gone, and I among the first. 

Pray remember me affectionately to Mr. and 
Mrs. McLane+ and assure Mr. Van Buren*, 
when you see him, how much we are all de- 
lighted with his election. I regret that I saw 
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so little of him when he was here, but | remem- 


ber with some pride that he, as well as other 
Presidents, was once my guest. I have little 
more to add than to say again: “Pray come, and 
come soon, or I shall not be the better of your 
visit.” Yours ever, 
“SAMUEL Rocers.” 
St. James Place, February 20, 1837. 


The banker poet survived until 1855, and 
Irving saw him when he went abroad again 
in 1842 as American Minister to Spain. 
Irving died suddenly of disease of the 
heart on Monday evening, November 28, 
1859. He was buried in a beautiful spot 
overlooking “Sleepy Hollow,” and com- 
manding a lovely view of the Hudson and 
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From a drawing by Wilkie, made at Seville, 1828 


the scenery he loved so well. It will in a 
measure be the Stratford-on-Avon and 
Dryburgh Abbey of America, and to that 
spot, the grave of the Morning Star of our 
literature, who more properly than the 
great Mantuan might have assumed the 
proud device, Primus Ego in Patriam, 
many a pilgrim has wended his way in the 

tLouis McLane, American Minister to the 
Court of St. James. 

*Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States. 
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past half-century, and others will continue A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
to do so Marks his secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified, 
Far on in summers that we shall not see. Here in the autumn of his days he came, 


ia ee ati , 3ut the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
he reader of this appreciation will not, ae Sy ey ee Se Bes We ee 


I believe, consider Longfellow’s beautiful How sweet a life was his! how sweet a death! 
memorial lines misplaced on this last page Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 


devoted to Washington Irving: Or with romantic tales the heart to sheer; 
: Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Here lies the gentle humorist, who died Of summer, full of sunshine and of showers, 
In the bright Indian Summer of his fame! A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


Oh, Glad May Dawn 
By Isabel S. Mason 


AWN across the mountains, 
See her roses spill 
©’er each breasted hill 
Golden glint of glory. 
And the crystal rill 
Answers back the lyric 
Of her pulse athrill. 


Down across the mountains, 
Watch her sandals gleam 
Twinkling by the stream. 

And the cobwebs shimmer 
Fresh with dewspun beam 

Where she smiles the violets 
Waken from their dream. 


Ah, her breath is primal, 
Buoyant, sweet with May. 
All her glad, pure way - 

Sounds to wild birds singing 
Shines to vernal ray ; 

As she wends in glory 
Down the path of Day. 


With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
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Mr. Allen’s Trilogy * 
EARLY two years ago The 
Bride of the Mistletoe was 
given to the world. Many 
people read it. Probably 
one out of every thousand 
understood it. True men read it, and 
were indignant. True women read it. and 
sat in dumb horror—wondering if its 
lesson were true! The intellectual brute 
who figures as the professor in that story 
is not a type of the American husband, and 
for that reason the book is not Art, for 
Art is Truth. They are indissoluble. 
Why Mr. Allen should have chosen this 
morbid theme is past comprehension. It 
is true that there are many loveless wedded 
lives, but it is not true that men of learn- 
ing and culture, in cold blood, stretch their 
wives upon the cross of sacrifice. That 
Mr. Allen should hale forth an old Druidic 
legend and make it the pith and marrow 
of his story is most revolting—and need- 
As well clothe the man of to-day in 
shaggy skins and put in his hand a club 
made of a stone bound in the end of a cleft 
stick, as to impute to his moral character 
the attributes of the dark ages. Now 
comes The Doctor's Christmas Eve, the 
second of the trilogy, with the same char- 
acters, but with the main action occurring 
in the doctor’s family, instead of in the 
professor's. 





less. 


THE MistLeror. THE Doc- 
Ever. By James Lane Allen. 


*THE BRIDE OF 
To!’s CHRISTMAS 


The Macmillan Company. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 











The story begins in shadow, progresses 
under clouds, and ends in gloom. No one 
can deny the author his splendid, magical 
gift—the gift of expression. His style is 
lucid as a clear pool; his words are often 
dewdrops and pearls, but even as our 
souls respond to the exquisite phrases 
there drops down a murk, a mist, a 
miasma, and we find ourselves chokitig for 
air. The restless, questioning strain is ever 
present. From whence are we? Why are 
we? Where do we go? And underneath 
it all, a sodden strata, is the burden of a 
man faithless to his wife. 

What strikes one most is the utter use- 
lessness of tales like these. As well place 
a tiara of rare gems upon a monkey’s head, 
or limn some faultless picture upon the 
wall of a cesspool. Many of the things 
the author says are true. The world is 
full of horrible truths. It may be Mr. 
Allen has lived too much alone, and 
thought too much upon unwholesome lines. 
It may be the cruel days of his youth have 
come back upon his mind in his later years. 
Beginning with his first books, there is a 
haunting sadness in his works. He culls 
for us a bouquet of the rarest flowers born 
of Nature, but as he offers them to us 
with gentle gravity, he says, “They will 
die soon.” ‘Those who have watched the 
progress of this matchless poet—most of 
his books are poems—and have loved him 
for the crystalline purity, and, at times, 
exotic beauty of his thoughts and expres- 
sions, have before this noticed a slow 
digression into the fields of unrest. He is 
not at peace with himself; the earth-old 
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problem of Life weighs upon him, and in 
this book we find him crying out against it, 
mocking the sweetest myth we poor chil- 
dren have, and striving vainly for the 
flashes of humor which glow like a hidden 
flame through The Kentucky Cardinal. 
The second book of the trilogy is not 
positively baneful, like the first, for that 
placed the Ghost of Suspicion and the 
Spirit of Mistrust beside many a hearth 
which before had been happy. In this vol- 
ume are many passages which will charm 
with their grace—patches of sweet verdure 
in a morass of decaying things. For un- 
happiness, misery, heartache and hopeless- 
ness are strangely and strongly blended in 
this tale. And in the end we are left stand- 
ing among funereal cedars, as the night 
drops down, gazing upon a_ tombstone 
whereon is chiseled a pagan inscription. 
What will the third book be? 
Epwin Carte Lirsry. 


The Vicar of the Marches* 


There are no more stirring times in 
Italy's history than those when Ezzelino 
da Romano, Vicar of the Emperor, was 
supreme in Padua. Mr. Scollard’s present 
novel deals admirably with the situation 
and leaves room for nothing but praise. 
This thirteenth century romance shows us 
the Ghibelline leader Ezzelino, than whom 
no greater villain ever held sway, arrayed 
against Papal power and its allies. Long 
and bitter was the struggle, and many a 
life was laid down during the warfare. 
Characters famous in Italian history come 
before us again and again during these 
conflicts: Sordello, whom Browning has 
immortalized; Fra Salimbene, the Fran- 
ciscan monk, who wrote so admirably of 
his times ; the Count of Bonifacio, etc., ete. 

The story opens with the account of the 
one-time feud between the families of 
the Romanesi and the Camposanpiersi, to 
the latter of which belongs the hero, Tiso, 
at this time a child of seven. Seized, 
through the treachery of Ezzelino, Tiso is 
kept a prisoner for ten days in the fortress 
of the Romanesi, on the rock of Bassano, 
where he is left in charge of one Berthold, 
through whose kindly advice and gentle 
ministrations a friendship is formed be- 
tween the trooper and the little boy which 


*THE Vicar oF THE MarcHes. By Clinton 
Scollard. Sherman, French & Co. 


lasts through life. With the release of the 
child the story begins in earnest, and event 
follows event with such swiftness that 
there is no putting the book down. It 
holds one in its grip from the first, and 
finish it one must as soon as possible. It 
is a tale well worth the reading, with a 
love story to satisfy the most ardent or 
the most fastidious.- The style is no less 
admirable than Mr. Scollard’s The Clois- 
tering of Ursula, and there is no reason to 
doubt as warm a reception of this as of 
his other novel. 


To the Highest Bidder* 

A tender love-story of a plucky orphan 
girl who puts herself up for sale at an 
auction in order that she may save the 
homestead for her small step-brother. 

The interest of the tale centers about the 
efforts of two very different kinds of men 
to win the girl’s affections, and the picture 
presented shows the deterioration of the 
more promising of the two and the gradual 
rise into favor of the man who began by 
playing tyrant and ended in becoming a 
real friend and true lover. 

Mrs. Kingsley always writes in that half 
tender, expressive way which makes her 
stories charming, and To the Highest 
Bidder is no exception to this rule. The 
book can be enjoyed by a younger audience 
as well as by the seasoned novel reader. 


Jim Handst 


A delightful little tale of a quaint man 
who tells the story of his home-life and 
the romance of his pretty daughter, who, 
after years of heartache, married the 
‘“Boss’s ” son. 

Jim Hands is foreman in a factory, and 
he and his good wife set out to give their 
children a proper education. How the plan 
works out, how Katharine becomes entan- 
gled in a mystery that makes things look 
pretty bad for her lover, how the Boss 
refuses to permit his son to marry the 
daughter of his foreman, and how finally 
Katharine herself clears the name of the 
young man, makes a most interesting story. 
Jim Hands is a good deal of a character— 
he has a philosophy of his own, and a 
decided sense of humor. 


*To THE HicHEst Brinper. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

7Jim Hanps. By Richard Washburn Child 
The Macmillan Company. 
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De Goupil a Margot—Histoires 


des Betes* 

it is the réle of the Académie Francaise 
to represent and perpetuate tradition. ‘The 
role of the Académie Goncourt, on the 
other hand, is to antagonize tradition, by 
discovering and encouraging highly indi- 
vidual literary temperaments. To this end 
it has made provision not only for honor- 
ing, but for partially supporting ten 
authors of pronounced originality, whose 
writings are prized by the élite, but who, 
with one or two exceptions, are incapable 
or unwilling to produce works that can be 
ranked as “best sellers’—Elémir Bourges, 
I.éon Daudet, Lucien Descaves, Gustave 
Geffroy, Léon Hennique, Octave Mirbeau, 
Paul Margueritte, the Rosny brothers and 
Judith Gautier (successor of the late Jules 
Renard, who was the successor of Huys- 
mans). In the bestowal of its single 
annual prize of five thousand francs, the 
Académie Goncourt aims to introduce to 
the public young and obscure writers of a 
distinctly personal and even an eccentric 
order of merit and—other things being 
equal—young writers who are unable to 
devote themselves exclusively to the pro- 
duction of pure literature without some 
sort of financial assistance. The recent 
crowning of De Goupitl a Margot (animal 
stories) of Louis Pergaud was in line 
with the Academy’s declared policy, for 
M. Pergaud is a primary school teacher 
who will now be able, probably, thanks to 
the exceptional prestige this prize confers, 
to earn his living with his pen. 

De Goupil a Margot is totally different 
from any animal book that has hitherto 
appeared in French. “La Tragique Aven- 
ture de Goupil,” with which the volume 
opens, is a long story of seventy-odd pages. 
Goupil the fox, tracked to a cave one 
March morning by Miraut, the fox-hound, 
and the latter’s master, Lisée, the poacher, 
“suspects the presence of a trap before the 
entrance to his refuge and seeks to com- 
prehend the danger, in order to avoid it; 
but his savage, primitive brain has no 
notion of the mechanical contrivance of 
men, and to this unknown, full of harrow- 
ing mystery, he prefers hunger in the 
security of his rock.” He sleeps all that 
day and meditates upon his situation all the 








*De Gouprt A Marcot—Htstrorres pes BEres. 
By Louis Pergaud. Mercure de France. 
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following night. Then “for three days and 
three nights he digs uninterruptedly, biting 
the earth with rage, slavering black saliva. 
He wears away his claws, he grinds away 
his teeth, he lacerates his muzzie, he dis- 
places all the soil in the cave. Pitilessly 
the rock stretches its impenetrable derm, 
and the wretched prisoner, famished and 
fevered, amid the lamentable chaos of the 
overturned earth, having struggled to the 
uttermost limit of his strength, falls ex- 
hausted and sleeps for twelve hours that 
leaden sleep which follows great defeats.” 

For eight days thereafter Goupil dreams 
and waits, “now stoically immobile, his 
stomach hugging the ground as if he 
wished to compress it, now prowling about 
his prison, panting desperately,” in the 
vain search of a safe issue. On the elev- 
enth day, “as the breaking dawn pours a 
milky light upon the tops of the neighbor- 
ing trees, he makes a sudden decision, and, 
without so much as glancing abou him, 
bracing with somber energy his poor 
emaciated paws, he takes a desperate leap 
into the unknown.” 

The trap Goupil had divined does its 
work and holds him fast until Lisée arrives. 
But the latter (furious because the fur of 
his captive has been ruined by long fasting 
and by the fall of the trap), instead of 
killing him, rivets about his neck a metal 
collar provided with a bell and sets him 
free. Goupil, frenzied by the perpetual 
tinkling of the bell, which he attributes to 
a pursuing hound, runs till he drops in a 
swoon. He discovers, when he regains 
consciousness, that the bell is his own, but 
this discovery scarcely betters his situation. 
He suffers about equally from solitude and 
from hunger, for his own kind flee from 
him, and the rabbits, partridges and other 
creatures upon whom he has been accus- 
tomed to prey, warned of his approach, 
give him a wide berth. Finding existence 
impossible in the forest, he repairs to the 
purlieus of the village and succeeds for a 
time in filching a precarious living from 
the barnyards, whose feathered inhabitants 
are not alarmed by the sound of his bell. 
But with the arrival of winter this ruse 
becomes profitless, because the fowls are 
all comfortably housed. Goupil gradually 
becomes the mere specter of himself, and, 
on Christmas eve, he drops dead upon the 
doorstep of Lisée, whose cruel practical 
joke has been his ruin. 
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“La ‘Tragique Aventure de Goupil” is 
followed by half a dozen short stories nar- 
rating harrowing adventures of Nyctalette 
the mole, Fuseline the weasel, Roussard 
the hare, Guerriot the squirrel, and Rana 
the frog. The volume concludes with an- 
other long story entitled “Le Captivité de 
Margot,” the pathetic biography of a cap- 
tive magpie who dies in a sort of attack of 
delirium tremens. 

As a rule, animal stories 
primarily for young people. Not so these 
of M. Pergaud. Passionate and sanguin- 
ary to a superlative degree, they are so 
appallingly realistic that they are fit only 
for the mature intelligence. The essential 
unmorality and cruelty of Nature have 
never, in all probability, been more vividly 
portrayed. 


are designed 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Gift of the Grass* 

A horse tells this story, “Prince Hal,” 
prince of pacers, who makes a_ world 
record and brings a romance to a happy 
culmination at almost the same time. 

Mr. Moore writes with all that fresh- 
ness and power of vivid description that 
have characterized his former books, and 
his horse races have a verve and dramatic 
force that make splendid reading. His 
tenderness for animals, his sympathy with 
the first instincts of both man and beast, 
his tender handling of love episodes, are 
all points that serve to give the book 
charm and a fine flavor. One grows to 
love “Hal” and to take a proper pride in 
him; and one rejoices at the success with 
which the little colt puts a villain to rout, 
both in love and the races, becoming an 
important participant in an elopement, a 
honeymoon and a reconciliation, 


Second Stringt 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins has not 
been doing justice to himself in recent 
books. His Second String is decidedly 
commonplace in plot and situation and 
characterization. ‘To say that the book is 
well-written is to damn it with faint praise ; 
since we would not expect Anthony Hope 
to write other than well in any circum- 
stances. 

*THE Girt oF THE GRAss. By John Trotwood 
Moore. Little, Brown & Co. 


3y Anthony Hope. Double- 
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The story is English—a tale of two men 
and two women. A young Parliamen- 
tarian engages himself to a girl, and theu 
falls in love with her companion. In the 
end he shifts his allegiance to the com- 
panion and leaves his first love to be taken 
up and comforted by his best friend, who 
is quite willing to play “second best,” 
though as it turns out, it isn’t second best 
for long. 

Altogether there is a deal of 
angling to be done before one finds a 
fish, and the fish when found isn’t up to 
much, at that. 


ge Yel 


When Half-Gods Go* 

Mrs. Martin has scarcely done herself 
justice in this new book. She has at- 
tempted a piece of work the very plan of 
which could not be more than question- 
ably successful. She has written a series 
of letters, purporting to be from a young 
wife to a dear woman friend, and in these 
letters the wife tells of her first happy 
months of married life, of the coming of 
an “affinity” to her musician husband; of 
the tragedy which brings about the hus- 
band’s death, and of the later consolation 
which she finds in the husband's brother. 

The letters are remarkably well written, 
but at best their theme is not elevating, and 
the effort which has to be put forth to keep 
them from sinking to the very depths of 
the commonplace, even of the melodra- 
matic, is palpably an effort all the way 
through. 

This author's talents might well be used 
to better purpose. 


The New Machiavelli* 

Mr. Wells’ career represents the progress 
of a personality. He started telling us 
stories that were good for us to read. He 
ends by giving us thoughts that are good 
for us to know. 

He showed, even as early as 1895, by the 
production of his Select Conversations with 
an Uncle, that he had more than an inven- 
tive talent. But these little writings upon 
little themes, though clever and perspicari- 
ous, are limited and uncertain. They 
suggest the affectations of Max Beerbohm, 


*Wuen Hatr-Gons Go. By Helen R. Martin. 
The Century Company. 
*THeE New Macuiave.tr. By H. G. 


Duffield & Co. 


Wells. 











without possessing the fineness of his 
touch. Affectations, like sweet pickles, 
should be exquisitely sugared and soured 
to be in perfect taste. 

The Wonderful Visit is the earliest 
\Vells book shot with his satire. Satire is 
like smoking: the real talent for it comes 
only in maturity, after the sweet pickle 
stage has passed away. Here we have the 
elimmerings of a mature Wells. The 
tedious explanations of his “scientific” 
books are waived; personality, not plot, is 
emphasized; the philosophic element be- 
comes vital. In The Food of the Gods the 
advance is unmistakable. Neither of these 
is a novel in the higher sense, for they are 
not clise of the meat of life steeped in its 
warm red blood; but in them the Wells of 
Kipps and Love and Mr. Lewisham ap- 
pears in embryo. 

This Wells of Kipps and Lewisham is 
one of the rarest spirits of the last decade. 
He is akin to Barrie, but mightier and more 
genuine than Barrie. He is a bit like W. 
J. Locke, but he is deeper, more significant 
than Locke. In all three there is the same 
youth and gentleness; for all three are 
old enough to have acquired youthfulness 
and strong enough to be kindly. 

The new Wells that was born with Tono 
Bungay is carried to its natural outcome in 
The New Machiavelli. This is the greatest 
and the least artistic of his books. It rep- 
resents the blood-full mind, the burning in- 
tellect run riot—magnificently running riot 
under the impetus of an unquenchable 
mentality. There is no control. There is 
no attempt at control: of plot, of treatment, 
of discussion, of sentiment, of characteriza- 
tion. The story of the statesman- philos- 
opher who abandons public life because of 
an extra-martial “affair,” is, of course, 
reminiscent of Wells himself. It is also 
reminiscent of the late Sir Charles Dilke. 
But this and all the rest of the actual story 
are merely incidental. The book will stand 
or fall before posterity on its presentation 
to the inner consciousness of this age. 

Much has been written of The New 
Machiavelli as a philosophical consideration 
of the liberal movement in contemporary 
England. But it is not from its acute 
political discussion that the book gains its 
most fundamental significance, any more 
than it was because Tono Bungay brought 
vividly to light the methods of modern 
business that it was a book capable of 
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sinking beneath the surface consciousness 
of its readers. The New Machiavelli is a 
significant novel—beyond any that has ap- 
peared in many years. It is significant 
because of its absolute reality, of its un- 
comprising frankness, of its fearless truth. 
As the life of Remington, the hero, pro- 
gresses, every point, every condition, every 
thought, whether connected with early 
training, family relationship, scholarship, 
sex or whatever else, is discussed, pictured 
for the reader in unmistakable and mas- 
tering sincerity. 

This it is which makes The New Mach- 
tavelli a great book, and which stamps H. 
G. Wells as a great man—perhaps the 
greatest man in England to-day. Neither 
Thackeray nor Dickens, nor any novelist 
who has since been given us, has been 
capable of this same complete and fearless 
truth; nor has any possessed the same 
vigorous ability to deal with practically all 
the questions of life and conduct in the 
same compelling, intellectually satisfying 
manner. 

B. RusseLL Herts. 


The Camera Fiend* 

In detective stories one is first shown a 
finished photograph and then is taken back, 
step by step, through the printing process, 
the developing of the negative, etc., until 
one finally comes to the man who squeezes 
the camera bulb, or—to speak less figura- 
tively—the man who pulls the trigger. 

The Camera Fiend differs from other 
detective stories in the peculiar developing 
powders and unusual fixing solutions used 
in the dark room. Dr. Baumgartner is a 
camera fiend not only in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but also in the dictionary sense 
(One who is diabolically wicked.—W ebs- 
ter). His hobby is to catch on the camera 
plate the soul as it leaves the human body. 
The only opportunity to do so is for him to 
snap the camera at a dying man. His 
psychical experiments mean more to him 
than human life. Though refused permis- 
sion to be present at hangings and at the 
passing away of patients in hospitals, he 
pushes the bulb of his camera four times 
in the story. How close is the relation be- 
tween the squeezing of the bulb and the 
pulling cof the trigger may be learned by a 

*THE CAMERA Frienp. By E. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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perusal of the book, which is as far ahead 
of the great mass of detective fiction of 
to-day as the modern camera equipped with 
an anastigmat lens, focal plane shutter, 
monhalation-orthochromatic plates, etc., 1s 
ahead of the daguerreotype apparatus of 
yesterday. 

A somnambulistic boy with his asthma, 
and an innocent little girl with her childish 
faith are drawn into the story much as 
such persons might be caught incidently by 
a photographer snapping his camera at an 
assassin. Mr. Hornung “pushes a button” 
of an undeveloped picture of the boy and 
the girl in the last sentence of the book, 
*Phillida slipped her hand within Pocket’s 
arm and Pocket was man enough to press 
it to his side.” ‘The reader’s imagination 
“does the rest” in a finished panoramic 
photograph in which the couple live happily 
ever afterward. 

James MEtviIn L&E. 


Robert Kimberly* 

A more sensational, but not less truthful, 
title for this novel would be—with proper 
apologies—He Fell in Love With Another 
Man’s Wife. 

Most of the writings of Mr. Spearman 
have been in the nature of mirrors of pres- 
entday life and this book is no exception. 





In it one sees much of the “idle rich.” 
hears about tariff reduction, and learns 
about industrial combinations, etc. So 


much for the business side. American men 
are said to be so much occupied in money- 
getting that they have little. if any, time— 
either before or after marriage—for love- 
making. Hence American girls turn to 
titled noblemen who, being experts in 
handling Cupid's bow, are able to hit the 
heart-shaped targets. No such charge of 
being totally money-absorbed can be 
brought against Robert Kimberley, who is 
an ideal a lover as he is a great captain of 
industry. It is a stony story in its way 
and one that bids well to meet with popular 
favor. It is not without its warning to 
men that a woman’s love, like other price- 


*Ropert Kimperty. By Frank H. Spearman. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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less treasures, must be safeguarded if it is 
to be kept. Its conclusion would not bring 
joy to the heart of the magazine editor 
fond of the happy ending: the woman dies 
and Robert goes—temporarily at least—to 
the leper island of Molokai. Yet many 
would put the novel in the sensational class 
but for the last few pages. 


A Woman With a Purpose* 


The title “tells the truth” about the book 
and gives the gist of the story. The “pur- 
pose” of this young and charming woman 
is, first, to support herself by her pen, 
which, after nearly a year’s efforts, she is 
convinced she cannot do. She marries a 
man old enough to be her father, strong, 
eminently successful, self-willed and self- 
helpful, who demands nothing from his 
young wife but devotion. This she gives 
willingly, but she misses her one time “pur- 
pose,” and yearns to be doing something. 
And just at this crucial period she meets 
her husband’s brother-in-law, a man of 
much charm, according to the author’s 
word. ‘This man’s inherited taste for 
drink is often his undoing. Upon her 
young shoulders she takes the burden of 
his regeneration and goes about it with- 
out consulting her husband. Naturally the 
husband, being a sane man, misinterprets 
his wife’s attentions to another man, and 
not only fears for her but gets very prop- 
erly jealous. ‘There are other issues, too, 
and a good many difficulties, but they are 
finally brought to a happy conclusion, 
which leaves the reader with the impression 
that there has been a tempest in a teapot, 
which might have been avoided by a little 
reasonable behavior on the part of the man 
and woman—only then there probably 
would not have been any story. The char- 
acterization is good and one feels Miss 
Ray's dramatic power no less in this than 
in her other novels. Subjects of much in- 
terest are well discussed, but the style of 
putting the story together is not a pattern 
of literary art. 

*\ Woman 
Chapin Ray. 


With aA Purpose. By Anna 


Little, Brown & Co. 











J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HE Bible is ever the Book for 
life. There are thousands and 
thousands of books, and many 
of them are of great value. 

But there is one Book which 
men need above all others. The Indispen- 
sable Book, Dr. Walter W. Moore calls it, 
is the book without which we could not 
live. As Matthew Arnold says, in a sen- 
tence quoted by Dr. Moore on his title 
page, “To the Bible men will return be- 
cause they cannot do without it.” This 
little book contains six addresses, illustrat- 
ing the great value of the Bible as seen in 
its influence in the world. The themes dis- 
cussed are such as: “The Bible and Liter- 
ary Culture,” “The Bible and National 
Ideals,” “The Bible in Morals and Benev- 
olence, “The Bible in the Schools,” “The 
Bible and Spiritual Life.” The addresses 
are simple and direct in their statements, 
and young men, for whom they are spe- 
cially written, will find them expressive. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


*k 


Christ is an exhaustless theme. While 
on the one hand He is the one theme of 
those who are His friends and speak and 
write to present His excellences, He is also 
the subject of criticism on the part of those 
who deny His claims and seek to destroy 
His influence. Christ and His Critics, by 
Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, M. A., 
consists of studies in the person and prob- 
lems of Jesus. The author treats criticism 
fairly. He would consider the great ques- 
tions in the light of honest desire for the 
truth. He considers the Incarnation to be 
the key to the Christian position, and so 


discusses it. 


One of the questions which 
is prominent in the field of discussion at 


present is “the Virgin-birth.” The docu- 
mentary evidence of the supernatural con- 
ception is here considered, and the author's 
conclusion is: “We are justified in holding 
that the disciples of Jesus found no diffi- 
culty in His wonderful birth and resurrec- 
tion.” So on other questions which are 
now under discussion, the author weighs 
the evidence and comes to his conclusions 
calmly and in accordance with the asser- 
tions of holy Scripture. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 
- . * 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan is not only 
a political leader and presidential aspirant, 
but ‘is active also in the religious world. 
He is in demand for great occasions as an 
orator. He was one of the speakers, for 
example, at the World’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh, in 1910. ‘The title 
of his address at this time was, The Fruits 
of the Tree. Mr. Bryan, in planning his 
trip round the world, had intended to visit 
a mission station, he tells us, for the pur- 
pose of informing himself as to the envi- 
ronment of the missionary and as to the 
details of his work. In fact, however, he 
did far more than this, visiting many mis- 
sions, and considers himself able to answer 
many of the criticisms of missionary work 
which are made in certain quarters. This 
address is devoted to this subject. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. ) 


The Evolution of Religion, by William 
A. Hinckle, is an attempt to account for 
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religion on entirely natural grounds, mak- 
ing it a natural product of human evolu- 
tion. The author sets aside altogether the 
common belief in the superhuman origin 
and authority of the Bible. He would set 
aside also the superhuman origin and 
nature of Jesus. The book is, therefore, 
not in accord with the accepted doctrines of 
Christianity. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


The modern critical study of the Bible 
is charged by many sincere Christians with 
having wrought immense damage to the 
Church. There are some who condemn the 
whole work of Biblical criticism as de- 
structive to Christian faith. A wiser 
thought, however, is that criticism has its 
‘uses and its value, and should not be con- 
demned in itself. It is this view which 
is presented in Modern Thought and Tradi- 
tional Faith, by Dr. George Preston Mains. 
It is admitted that criticism and philosophy, 
the factors that enter into what is termed 
“Modern Thought,” have created much 
confusion in the minds of many earnest 
and sincere believers and thinkers inside 
and outside the Church. They hardly 
know where they are. This new volume 
seeks to go over the whole situation, to see 
the aims and the results of the work of 
modern scholarship and its effects on evan- 
gelical faith. The work is largely histori- 
cal. ‘The movement is traced from the 
medieval ages down to the present time. 
Some of the author’s conclusions as stated 
in his Preface will indicate his contentions. 

Disturbance of old, and often cherished views, 
has always been an incident of intellectual pro- 
gress. It is a part of the price and of the risk 
which the world has to pay for all its real ad- 
vances, 

There is really no reason, not one, why the 
faith of the humblest Christian should be in the 
slightest sense disturbed by the legitimate find- 
ings of Biblical criticism. 

It has been the mission of criticism to free the 
Bible from obscuring errors. And so it has re- 
sulted that at no time during its history has the 
3ible as a book been so unincumbered with hu- 
man traditions, with false interpretations; at no 
time has it been so pure in its text, so well- 
known in its literary history and in the chron- 
ological order of its books, as at the present. 
Never before have its spiritual teachings shone 
so beautifully, and never has the historic Christ 
stood forth from its pages so impressively as to- 
day. The Bible was never so well understood, 


and never has it had so free opportunity to speak 
forth its own unmixed and original messages, as 
to-day. 
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All this excellence of result has been secured 
without the destruction, or even disturbance, of 
a single vital Christian truth. 

These quotations will show the drift of 
this notable book by Dr. Mains. ‘The 
reader may not accept ali his conclusions, 
but he has done a worthy service for the 
truth in the reverent way in which he has 
treated his subject. (Eaton & Mains. ) 


The Ten Commandments have survived 
for ages and have permeated the life of 
men so long that they are accepted not so 
much as commandments but as laws of 
life. The Code of the Spirit, by Wilford 
Hoopes, a priest of the Episcopal Church, 
is an interpretation of the Decalogue, in 
which this thought is presented. The Ten 
Words are not merely commandments 
passed down from an ancient ruler, but are 
laws of life, the laws of the human spirit. 
Men may chafe at the Mosaic command- 
ments when the Church asserts that they 
are required to obey them to-day, but they 
receive their authority from the fact that 
they are universal laws of spiritual life 
based on eternal principles. These “laws” 
are interpreted one by one by Dr. Hoopes, 
in a thoughtful and interesting way. It 
will do any one good to read this book. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


Rev. Samuel McComb, D. D., has writ- 
ten an interesting volume on Christianity 
and the Modern Mind. In his Introduc- 
tion the author states the purpose of his 
book to be to mediate to thoughtful but 
non-academic persons the main conclusions 
about the origin and meaning of the 
Christian religion, to which the general 
body of scholars have come or are com- 
ing.” There has been much unsettlement 
of belief through biblical criticism, and the 
author seeks to show what remains to 
faith after all that criticism and science 
have done. “Can we still pray and believe 
and hope without at the same time forfeit- 
ing our right to exercise rational thought ?” 
The author considers what we know about 
Jesus Christ, what the Christian religion 
is, religion and miracle, the problem of 
suffering, prayer and other of the great 
problems which are now being considered 
by men. The book is loyal to Christianity, 
its aim being to vindicate religion and to 








show that it is essential to life and happi- 
ness, as well as to integrity of thought. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Sunday-school used to be regarded 
as an institution of not a very high order, 
intellectually, but now much of the finest 
talent in the world is engaged in its work. 
Many of the best Christian scholars now 
devote themselves to the preparation of 
manuals, magazines and periodicals for the 
use of Sunday-schools. The business of 
the publication of lesson helps in the vari- 
ous denominations is in itself a vast busi- 
ness. There is something very significant 
in the attention that is thus given to the 
training of the young and to the study of 
the Bible. 

Among the many books in this line that 
are being published is a series of ‘Modern 
Sunday-school Manuals,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Kent, Ph. D., of Yale 
University, which are coming into wide 


use. The latest of these volumes is The 
Great Teachers of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Until we read this book we are 


not likely to be aware of how much the 
world owes to the teachers of Judaism 
and Christianity. Professor Kent says: 

The truth first enunciated by Israel’s prophets, 
priests and sages among the secluded hills of 
Palestine has permeated the whole world and 
moulded the faith of nearly half the human 
race, 

The author considers the character and 
aims of the prophets, and of the priests, 
and of the wise men and sages, the scribes 
and rabbis, and then of the great Teacher, 
Jesus Christ, and the early Christian teach- 
ers. (Eaton & Mains.) 


% 


That there is much restlessness in the 
minds of many people in the churches can- 
not be denied. There need be nothing 
alarming in this if we look at it in a broad 
way. It does not necessarily mean that 
men are wearying of Christianity, that they 
would cast it away as something outgrown. 
It means only that there is in some people 
a dissatisfaction, not with religion, but with 
the forms of its expression. For instance, 
in a little book called The Coming Creed, 
Parley Paul Womer writes of the growing 
discontent with the dogmatic ideal of 
church life, asserting that it has been a 
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source of great hurt to the church, the 
chief cause of our endless divisions, that 
sectarianism is to a very great extent its 
product, and that it will have to be aban- 
doned before there can be that unity of 
believers that Jesus had in mind when He 
prayed that the disciples might be one with 
Him even as He and the Father are One. 
It appears to the author that the idea of 
Christianity as a way of life, the spirit of 
which is love, rather than as a system of 
theological and philosophic doctrine is the 
basis of a true church life. The distin- 
guishing feature of the coming creed, he 
claims, is its emphasis upon the unity of 
spirit rather than intellectual statement or 
form. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


2K 


New things are continually shining out 
of the Bible under the researches of scho- 
lars. ‘This justifies the issue of new com- 
mentaries from time to time. The Bible 
for Home and School gives not new pro- 
cesses, but results of criticism in its brief 
notes. It is being issued in the interests 
of Sunday-school teachers. The Gospel by 
Matthew is by A. T. Robertson, D. D. 
(The Macmillan Company. ) 


* 


What sort of Being God is, is the most 
important of all questions. What sort of 
Being is God with respect to the sin of 
His creatures, and how does He deal with 
them? We believe that He is holy; how 
does He deal with the sin of His creatures ? 
These are the questions with which Dr. 
Henry C. Mabie comes to the question con- 
sidered in his book, The Divine Reason 
of the Cross. The author feels that there 
is reason for this inquiry. Christ has 
sometimes been made to appear as a third 
party, outside of both God and man, on 
whom God arbitrarily imposed the cost of 
redeeming suffering, instead of Himself 
sharing all that the Son endured. ‘The 
work of Christ has thus been represented 
as an arrangement to save us from God, 
instead of a self-manifestation of God in 
the flesh which brings us home to God. 
The author seeks to present the truth of 


the Atonement. The treatment will be 
found to be illumination. (Fleming H. 


Revell Company. ) 








The Psychology of the Christian Life’ 


Dr. Warner has written something new 
and thought-provoking. The method is, 
in general, that of the empirical school so 
valiantly championed by the late Prof. 
William James. To this author’s work, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, Dr. 
Warner acknowledges a large debt. Yet 
our author explores a narrower field, con- 
fining himself rigidly to Christian experi- 


ence. His sources of knowledge are the 
Christian consciousness and the Holy 
Scriptures. In the first book is described, 


in a most illuminating fashion, the succes- 
sive stages of normal Christian experience ; 
and an attempt is made to defend the 
method and especially the use of Scrip- 
ture, against possible attacks from the side 
of a naturalistic psychology. In the second 
book Christian conduct is analyzed with 
the same keen insight applied earlier to 
the study of Christian consciousness. ‘The 
discussion is clarified by means of excellent 
diagrams. 

The author discovers that there are 
many movements and states in Christian 
CuristiANn Lire. 
H. Revell Com- 


*THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE 
3y Horace Emory Warner. F. 
pany. 


consciousness whose cause cannot be dis- 
cerned. He is therefore led for their 
explanation into the ‘realm of the sub- 
conscious. But there is no manner of dis- 
covering what takes place below conscious- 
ness, except in mere inference, which is, 
of course, untrustworthy. The Christian 
psychologist must here turn from experi- 
ence to Revelation. So truthfully, and with 
such divine insight does Scripture depict 
the conscious life which is open to our 
gaze, that we are warranted in trusting to 
its statements concerning that which takes 
place in sub-consciousness. The author 
finds that the Holy Spirit resides in this 
unexplorable field, and there works those 
changes which issue in new states of con- 
sciousness. Modern psychology would 
scarcely admit the validity of the Scrip- 
tural source, in spite of Dr. Warner’s 
eloquent defense of it. There is a criticism 
also from the apologetic point of view. 
The author would rest the whole argument 
for Christianity upon the subjective ground 
of Christian experience. Surely this would 
be an unwise and unnecessary destroying 
of present strong foundations. 
A. J. Ferry. 


Self 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


HAT care I for this call of fickle Fame 
Who waits on no man fevered by this lust 


La hl ° . 
Io shine on printed pages where some must 


Creep out of present gloom with golden name; 


‘To me who holds no earthly ends ’twere same 


If I would live or die among the just; 


Quite well for me, this useless heap of dust, 


To dream away my life and shun the game. 


Enough to bask in some sweet, sunlit smile 


And taste 


the fruit of Nature’s tender heart; 


To leap with ecstasy when in !yric voice 
I : ql 


The sacred sonnet I would fain impart; 


To feel the gasping lines then reck my choice 
Of earthly bliss the best to fill the while. 














Essays, Plays and Other Volumes 





Reviewed by George Edward Roth 


OUR volumes of five 
plays, and two works of more 
general interest, are the subjects 
of the present review. All are 
notable additions to the literature 

of their respective fields, and deserve more 
extended appreciation than can be given 
in these few pages. If modern book- 
reviewers were as leisurely in their manner 
as the art which they pretend to describe, 
truth would be better served and superior 
art honored. But in these matters, as in 
the common affairs of life, we serve the 
time-spirit, and rather than claim a virtue 
which we do not own, we offer an apology 
to the reader for not giving him more than 
he has been accustomed to expect. The 
author, of course, always receives, and 
always expects to receive, less than he 
deserves. Our apology to the reader quite 
meets the present instance because of the 
exceptional merit of the volumes to be 
reviewed. 

One volume of essays,* curiously 
enough, proves an exception to our apology 
for failure to extend leisurely comment to 
all the books mentioned in this article. It 
compels leisure. William Dean Howells 
inspired our earlier years with love of 
many of the real joys of life and literature, 
and must always occupy a place apart and 
above other writers who are of his time 
but not of the sweet, wise temper of his 
years. 


essays, 


Interviews. By William Dean 


The Macmillan Company. 


*I MAGINARY 
Howells. 





The title, Jmaginary Interviews, suggests 


at once something of the spirit of the 
“Easy Chair” dialogs. ‘T'wo editors, the 


il, converse on every con- 
ceivable topic from “Intimations of Italian 
Opera” to “Epistolary Addresses’”—this 
latter topic referring to the mode of ad- 
dressing friends, acquaintances and other 
celebrities. This order of subject-matter 
may seem to be that of anti-climax, but it 
certainly conveys to the lay mind progres- 
sion from the simple to the complex. If 
you doubt it, address your dearest friend 
by the title you would not wish to be ad- 
dressed by if you have any other more 
imposing one. At all events, the volume 
begins and ends in New York, the pages 
between give the atmosphere of that great 
city, and the subjects of discussion are inti- 
mately associated with its life. But it is 
a New York spiritualized. Prosaic facts 
become poetic material, and the book itself 
is an epic poem. 

Its counterpart is London Films, and 
nothing better in description of American 
city life, in discursive and entertaining 
argument, in genial monolog, dialog and 
soliloquy, has recently appeared. “Autumn 
in Country and City” is a steel etching in 
poetic prose, akin to William Ernest 
Henley’s London Voluntaries. The strokes 
are short, true and deep enough to have 
enduring value. 

“Immortality on Earth” is equally mas- 
terful in its perfect development of an 
argument up to the point where every one 


real and the unrez 
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must confess its truth until some one 
blunders into questioning one of the 
premises. The argument is this: A 
speaker defends Metchnikoff’s theory that 
every one should live to be a hundred and 
fifty years old; that one should live on 
to the period when he physically desires 
death just as one physically desires sleep 
when tired of waking ; that such a physical 
desire for death would come naturally only 
towards the close of a hundred and fifty 
years of life, as shown by analogy from 
other animals and the longevity records of 
the Bible; that such a natural instinct for 
death is scientific proof against a future 
state of being. Into this very heavy frame- 
work Mr. Howells introduces the charac- 
teristic picture of an “unwilling believer” 
who has been convinced of immortality 
against his inclination—the proofs were 
too many; of the “light skirmisher’” who 
ventures to query if women are more 
anxious to live again than men. and meets 
an instant response from the “visitor,” 
who asserts that they must be because they 
have not had a fair chance here (witness 
the suffragettes); and from the “cynic” 
who is positive that women must naturally 
wish to speak again, not having had out 
their say here. Last of all, the “closest 
listener” questions the premise: Metchni- 
koff, like the rest of us, shares the illusion 
of the race from the beginning that some- 
how our opinion of the world affects its 
reality—therefore, a few more books like 
his would tend to strengthen faith. 

A third essay cannot be passed over. 
“The Renewal of Inspiration” is one of the 
finest descriptions of a leisurely progress 
in journalistic psychology that we have 
had the pleasure to read. What editor will 
not sense the eternal certainty of some- 
thing to write about, expressed in this 
paragraph: 


While we are saying it is never going to rain, 
it rains; or when it seems as if nature were 
finally frozen up, a thaw begins; when we feel 
that the dark will not end, the dawn is already 
streaking the east. If the preacher thinks that 
the old texts are no longer applicable to life, 
there is suddenly reported an outbreak of vice 
in the city which puts him in mind of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; or the opportune flight of a de- 
faulter furnishes material for a homily which 
searches the consciences of half the congregation 
with the words of the commandment against 
stealing. The journalist wakes in heavy-eyed 
despair, but he finds from the papers on his 
breakfast table that there has been a revolution 


in South America, or that the Socialists have 
been doing something in Belgium almost too bad 
even for Socialists as the capitalists imagine 
them, and his heart rises again. Even the poor 
magazine essayist, who has lived through the 
long month in dread of the hour when his copy 
shall be due, is not forbidden his reprieve. He 
may not have anything to say, but he certainly 
has something to say about it. The world is 
always as interesting to-day as it was yesterday, 
and probably to-morrow will not be so dull as 
it promises. 


It is only to convey very inadequately 
the force of the fact which we so much 
admire in every volume of Mr. Howells 
to say that the diverse mind of the poet, 
the painter and the psychologist is in these 
pages. The humanity of a great spirit 
transfuses them all—a spirit sympathetic, 
even-tempered and genial, acutely sensitive 
to things external, at once discriminating 
and finely interpretative—the artist and 
philosopher on a ramble through lanes of 
city life. 

Pietro of Siena* is the weakest drama 
which has come from the pen of Stephen 
Phillips. The plot is stillborn. The action, 
which is everywhere suggested but no- 
where realized, cannot convince. The 
blank-verse form of the play, however, has 
much of the musical charm and imagery 
of his former dramas, and it is only with 
the greatest reluctance that one is forced 
to admit a sense of decline in these two 
qualities which have been the strongly 
dominant qualities in every one of his 
plays. 

‘The theme is not new, but is susceptible 
of the most varying intensity of dramatic 
action. What power can dissuade a mili- 
tary conqueror from taking the honor of 
the beautiful captive sister of his conquered 
rival when he has offered that rival life and 
liberty on condition of the sister’s accepting 
his terms of ignominy, and when a weak 
old nurse urges her to accept the terms? 
Phillips’ answer is imperious self-posses- 
sion on the part of the sister, which con- 
verts the conqueror into an humble sup- 
pliant and wooer. Scene three of the 
second act, in which the conversion of the 
victor takes place, is the most powerful in 
the play, and contains almost all of the 
best lines. Just why the playwright se- 
lected the name of the converted conqueror 
for the title of the play is not clear. It 

*Prerro oF SreNA. By Stephen Phillips. The 
Macmillan Company, 














would be better called Gemma, after the 
sister, the most striking character. 

Three one-act plays of Hermann Suder- 
mann are: “Teja,” “Fritzschen,” “The 
sternal Masculine.’’* 

Somehow one gets the impression in 
reading these plays that d’Annunzio has 
assumed a German mask and appears as 
his friend Sudermann. It is because the 
fleshly element enters so largely into the 
subject matter of all these plays, yet always 
with the German regard for ethic and with 
the military background ever in view. The 
translation into English has been particu- 
larly well done. 

These are somber plays, strong and nat- 
ural in action and inevitable in their end- 
ings, with the possible exception of “The 
Eternal Masculine,” which is peculiarly 
ironical in spirit and fantastic in treatment. 
“Teja” is a one-act play of a single mood, 
taking its name from a young warrior of 
the Goths who revels in the face of enemies 
and friends because his dark spirit is de- 
termined to compel obedience through fear. 
He is jealous of the unbounded popularity 
of his dead predecessor, and inwardly 
yearns for the place he can never attain— 
his dead rival, light-hearted and unafraid, 
had 

laughed the foe in the face 
: laughed like a child! . . . Ah, 
Laughing to die like him. 


“Fritzschen” is brutally a military play— 
the duel is inevitable, and Fritzschen, the 
pride of an invalid mother and the adored 
of a discarded playmate of youth, goes to 
ignominious death for breach of the code 
of social military honor. The father wins 
admiration, pity and contempt in equal pro- 
portions for an attitude of mind and con- 
duct that would be impossible in America. 

“The Eternal Masculine” is an anti- 
suffragette fantasy, very clever and pre- 
sumably true to certain conditions of 
German society. 

The wide gulf between Sudermann and 
John Galsworthy, whose play entitled 
Justice} next claims our attention, cannot 
be bridged. They have little or nothing in 
common. Justice is a tragedy in four acts, 
descriptive of the demoralizing effect of 


*\orirurt. By Hermann Sudermann, trans- 


lated by Archibald Alexander. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
+Justice. By John Galsworthy. Charles 


Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
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prison life in England on the better class 
of prisoners. ‘The play is vivid and de- 
tailed, too strongly a direct preachment, 
perhaps, to be most truly a drama, but 
nevertheless a play which should be effec- 
tive in producing very desirable reforms 
in the penal system of the British Empire. 
Of the volume of essays which are to be 
noticed in this review, Mr. Benson’s The 
Silent Isle* is by far the most notable. 
Readers remember the charm of The 
Upton Letters of three or four years ago. 
The broadly reflective mind, the man who 
thinks and works quietly, who “sees life 
steadily and sees it whole,” who combines 
sympathy and common sense with a rich 
intellect, who possesses the differing soul 
without the fever, is present in this volume. 
The title, though puzzling at first, seems 
very appropriate after one has read the 
book. Allusions to the author’s lack of 
ability to share the joys of the conversa- 
tional habits of some well-known talkers 
of the present and past, suggests the reason 
for its selection. And the spirit of every 
chapter is wholly in keeping with the mood 
of introspective and refined and leisurely 
style—a trifle heavy at times, but always 
sufficiently discursive to compel a hearing. 
The clever paradox of Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton has found a superior in the master- 
ful truth of the simplest observations of 
Mr. Benson. Such a comparison of these 
two men is of doubtful value, we know, 
but one can hardly help making it. They 
represent the wide difference between jour- 
nalistic pyrotechnics and a cooling spring. 
Both are desirable, one as a powerful 
narcotic and the other as a healthful stimu- 
lant. . At any rate, Mr. Benson does not 
demand that you read him; sometimes we 
think Mr. Chesterton does. Certainly we 
cannot avoid the latter, for he has some- 
thing to say on every subject all the time. 
The remaining three volumes of essays 
are worthy of more extended consideration. 
Mr. Ransomey has written a most attrac- 
tive and scholarly review of Poe’s work, 
with particular reference to its self-con- 
technique. It deserves unusual 
attention because it sets forth in a single 
volume the most recent facts in the Poe 
mythus. 





scious 


THe Sitent Iste. By A. C. Benson. G. P. 
Putram’s Sons, New York. 
+Epcar Atitan Por. By Arthur 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


Ransome. 
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Mr. Le Gallienne’s Attitudes and 
Avowals* will be read for the very attrac- 
tive presentation of intimate reflections on 
poets and airships, business and poetry, 
writers and the underwritten, the Over- 
Soul and the under-world—a wealth of 
subject material all of which is collected 
from various magazines in which the 
essays have previously appeared. 

How to Judge a Bookj is a very sane 
treatment of a subject which lends itself 
to insanity of advice. The author is the 
literary editor of “The Chicago Record- 
Herald,” and never loses the practical point 





*ATTITUDES AND Avowats. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. John Lane Company. 

tHow to Jupce a Book. By Edwin L. Shu- 
man. Houghton Mifflin Company 


of view of the man who has seen others 
swamped in the slough of inexperience and 
bad counsel. It is a book that should be 
put into the hands of the average reader. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare* is one 
of those rare text-books, observing re- 
markably well the demand for simplicity 
of statement, reduction of detail and pro- 
portion of subject matter. It is almost 
wholly free of error, and is most pleas- 
ing in form and size and general make-up. 
It deserves to go into many schools as the 
only text-book which adequately presents 
all the facts which a beginner in Shake- 
spearean literature should know. 

*AnN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. by 
MacCracken, Pierce and Durham. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Miscellaneous Books 


Two Volumes of Court Memoirs* 

The “Court Series of French Memoirs” 
has brought into English much of the 
inside history of France during the sover- 
eignty of the Bourbons. The volume that 
covers Secret Memoirs of the Regency 
presents a splendidly interpretative picture 
of the character of Philippe D’Orleans, 
Regent during the minority of Louis XV, 
and adds many details regarding court life 
during the term of D’Orleans’ regency that 
have heretofore not been popularly known. 
In the same way the volume on Madame 
de Pompadour throws a new light on the 
personality of perhaps the greatest of the 
famous mistresses of the Bourbon kings, 
a woman whose lack of scrupulosity made 
her hated and feared, but whose charm 
was so undeniable that she could hold a 
king by her intellect when physical forces 
failed. Louis XV’s relations with Madame 
de Pompadour are explained in this book 
with painstaking care, and many facts not 
usually given in connection with histories 
of’ this woman and her reign are now 
brought forward. 


*Srcret Memoirs oF THE Recency. By 
Charles Pinot Duclos. Translated by E. Jules 
Meras. 

MapAME DE Pompapour. By Jean Louis Sou- 
lavie. Translated by E. Jules Meras. Sturgis 
& Walton Company. 


Hawthorne’s Country* 


In this large and beautifully made vol- 
ume, Miss Clarke makes a careful and 
sympathetic study of the genius of Haw- 
thorne and analyzes, in a scholarly but 
understandable way, his various literary 
works, which she groups according to the 
periods and places in which they were 
written. 

The places most closely associated with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s literary activities 
are, of course, Salem, Concord, the Berk- 
shires and Rome. In childhood and young 
manhood, the foundations for The Scarlet 
Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, 
and the rest of the tales that express the 
New England of an earlier, sterner day, 
were laid. By right of birth, Hawthorne 
came by the Puritanical instincts of the 
townspeople who wreaked their wrath on 
Hester Prynne, but, always, over and 
against this austere moral outlook was 
placed the poet’s broader vision and the 
seer’s clearer sense of a greater morality 
than that which fear of the law has insti- 
tuted and compelled. 

The New England stories are gathered 
under the heading, “Puritan Tragedies,” 
and to this a minute consideration is given. 


*HAWTHORNE’s Country. By Helen A. Clarke. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 














The Concord life comes under “Artist 
of the Beautiful’—and here is the back- 
ground against which was written Mosses 
from an Old Manse, in the days when, su 
to speak, Hawthorne was “humanized” 
and, consequently, “lovable.” 

His tenderness for children, and his 
appreciation of their attitude toward life, 
are described in a chapter entitled “In 
Wonderland,” the chapter that takes up 
The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales 
and The Snow Image. 

Hawthorne’s life abroad has careful 
regard given it, and his travels in relation 
to his work are noted in detail, a splendid 
comment on The Marble Faun forming 
one of the most interesting and valuable 
features of this section. 

Miss Clarke has a kind of tender under- 
standing for the peculiarities of Haw- 
thorne’s make-up. She does not idealize 
him, and yet she interprets his character 
with a sympathy and an insight that must 
needs find response in the hearts of all to 
whom this greatest American writer after 
Poe has ever been a somewhat mysterious 
and yet altogether fascinating figure. We 
know so much about the life of Hawthorne 
and yet in reality we know so little, for he 
lived an inner life of the spirit and the 
imagination which was not for the world 
to see; and though the experiences of that 
inner life are woven into his books, it is 
difficult to get a complete picture of it, save 
through a really comprehensive study of 
the books themselves, to which must be 
added a contemplation of the facts of his 
career and a kindred feeling that reaches 
into the far recesses of that nature which 
was so rich in itself, though so much of 
it was hidden. 

In all, we should be deeply grateful to 
Miss Clarke for the analysis of Hawthorne 
that she has given us. And we should be 
further grateful to the publishers who 
have provided so fitting a dress for her 
valuable study. The book has a wealth of 
illustrations that are in themselves a re- 
markable commentary on ‘Hawthorne's 
country,” and the way they are presented, 
as well as the book’s pictorial binding and 
excellent letter-press, calls for appreciative 
comment. 
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Poetical Favorites* 


Mr. Warren Snyder has here collected 
about two hundred well-known poems, 
representing the scrap-book gatherings of 
a bookman whose wide experience and 
long handling of books, taken in connection 
with an inherent love for poetry, give his 
choice a significance that will appeal to 
a large circle of readers of verse. 

Among the poems printed are old and 
new selections from the masters, and also 
from minor poets, ranging from Milton to 
James Whitcomb Riley, and _ including 
poems by new writers whose small sheafs 
of verses are scarcely known, or who have 
come into public notice only through the 
newspapers. 

Among the poems are (naming just a 
few), “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“Evelyn Hope,” “Thanatopsis,” “Sally in 
Our Alley,” “The Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic,” “Jes’ Fore Christmas,” “The 
Song of the Shirt,” “Oh, Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” “We Are 
Seven,” etc. 

The book is carefully and completely 
indexed, and an appendix gives the biog- 
raphies of the authors quoted. 


The Whistler Bookt 


One would think that by this time the 
last word had been said on Whistler—his 
art and his eccentricities, his manner and 
his manners. But, no! here is a sizable 
volume of two hundred and seventy-one 
pages, by Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann, in 
which he endeavors by much reiteration, 
which becomes almost wearisome, to ex- 
plain the principles which underlie the art 
of Whistler and his methods of applying 
them. However, we are made to feel that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the artist for 
teaching us to see beauty where we had 
not looked for it before—in the murky, 
sooty haze which overhangs the distant 
horizon when illumined by the hues of the 
setting sun; in the harmony produced by 
a selection of tones of the same color in 
the furnishing of a room. We are told 
that the artist tried to “produce with colour 
something similar to the effect of sound,” 

*PorTICAL Favorites: Yours AND Mine. Com 
piled by Warren Snyder. Wessels & Bissell 
Company. 

+Tue WuistieR Boox. By Sadakichi Hart- 
mann. L. C. Page Co. 
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hence the “arrangements,” “harmonies,” 
“symphonies,” “nocturnes’—terms which 


meet the eye when looking over a list of 
Whistler pictures. To enlarge upon this 
thought may make the matter more clear 
to the reader. “Henner, Corot, Carriére, 
are musical; Leighton, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
36cklin, are not.” In other words, these 
last named tell us the story, the others 
make us appreciate the art or technique ‘of 
the picture. This is art for art’s sake. 

The author gives us the few facts that 
are known of Whistler’s life—of his early 
life in the Eastern States; of being taken 
when a child to Russia, where, in St. 
Petersburg, in the Hermitage, he became 
acquainted with Velasquez, which greatly 
impressed him, young as he was; of his 
return, after his father’s death, to Amer- 
ica; of his entrance to West Point, but 
after failing in an examination, he left the 
school. Then we are told of his life in 
Paris, in the Quartier Latin, as a student 
and as the master of a studio; of his many 
studios and residences in London, in Chel- 
sea mostly, and of his brief but happy mar- 
ried life. The author holds a fairly even 
balance, showing where the artist, in carry- 
ing out his theories, went too far; he does 
not seek to condone the erratic course the 
artist pursued in riding rough-shod over 
the feelings of all whose views differed 
from his. 

A very full list of magazine articles 
treating of the artist and his work, as well 
as a complete bibliography, and a list of 
all his pictures, are given, in addition to 
the index to topics in the book itself. 
There are no less than fifty-seven illustra- 
tions, many of them beautiful reproductions 
of etchings. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


Literary Lapses* 


It takes a genius to write nonsense 
worth reading, and in Literary Lapses 
there is some of the most delightful non- 
sense imaginable. Many of the sketches 
have appeared before in various period- 
icals, and those who enjoyed them then 
will be glad of the opportunity to have 
them in collected form. The subjects are as 
varied as can be and the majority splen- 
didly funny ; as, for instance,““My Financial 


*LireRARY Lapses. By Stephen Leacock. John 
Iane Company. 


Career,” “The Awful Fate of Melpomenus 
Jones,” “The New Pathology,” “A Manual 
of Education.” The book is spicy with the 
author’s wit and merriment, though occa- 
sionally he does overdo, as in “Half Hours 
with the Poets,” which is too crude to be 
amusing; but the rest of the book atones 
even for a liberty with Wordsworth, and 
is sure to give the reader both entertain- 
ment and diversion. 


In Town and Other Conversations* 


The author has given us a book on quite 
original lines. In the preface she asks the 
reader to picture Mrs. Fletcher’s drawing- 
room, describing it minutely, and the lady 
as “the sort of woman to whom talk is 
important, who brings to it the stimulus 
of an open mind, having few preconceived 
opinions. She is a widow not yet middle- 
aged, even when viewed from the stand- 
point of extreme youth.” Mrs. Fletcher 
is a believer in the time-honored English 
custom of afternoon tea; and to her tea 
table come her many friends, both men 
and women. The “Conversations” are on 
all sorts and conditions of subjects and are 
immensely clever and bright. Mrs. Fletcher 
is a most delightfully feminine person, and 
words of wisdom fall more than once from 
her lips. In speaking of “The American 
Husband,” she voices a sentiment that will 
strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts of 
the aforesaid gentlemen, making them 
think her a paragon of sound reasoning : 


The American husband is an everlasting mar- 
vel to me in the complete unselfishness of his 
providing. There isn’t another breed in the 
world that so generously pours«all the reward 
of its labor into the incompetent hands of un- 
trained women to spend. 


The book is thoroughly modern in 
thought, never brilliant, but immensely en- 
tertaining. The style is light and the char- 
acter very genuine. The cover designs, by 
J. O. Smith, are attractive, as are also 
Rebecca Krutt-Schmitt’s illustrations. 


Home Life in Americat 


Mrs. Busbey ‘begins by saying that she 
means to be conscientious in her delinea- 
tion of American life and society, but, as 

*In Town, AND OTHER CONVERSATIONS. By 
Janet Ayer Fairbanks. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

tHome Lire in America. By Katherine G. 
Busbey. The Macmillan Company. 
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the New England conscience has been de- 
fined “‘nine-tenths bad liver,’ she hopes 


that her view will not appear ‘‘spleenish.” 
Yet she is nothing if not critical, and she 
sees out of clear eyes the faults, idiosyn- 
crasies, oddities, peccadiloes and absurdi- 
ties which we all must admit do exist, as 
well as the splendid traits which make the 
basal foundation of American character. 
Amusing she certainly is, and touches upon 
just those little points which are usually 
skipped over as being too unimportant 
to be worthy of record. Her chapters 
on the child, the woman and the young 
person, shops and shoppers, hospitality and 
hotels, manners, summer and winter re- 
sorts, are all trenchant, vivid pictures of 
things we all know are so, but which per- 
haps we have never thought about in quite 
the same way, and Mrs. Busbey’s way is 
one will hardly find a line that does not in 
some way appeal to memory, experience, 
or present observation. For instance, of 
grand opera she writes: 

The English may not be easily moved, but 
they know a great moment, even when it may 
not be in the star’s réle, and they applaud dis- 
criminatingly. The New Yorker at grand opera 
has an air of commercial appreciation which 
says: “We are hearing the most expensive 
artists in the world, and we are quite willing to 
applaud when the great artists appear, and we 
are sure we are getting our money’s worth.” 
And we are so solemn about it! Going to grand 
opera is a rite, not a festivity. In comparison 
with the temperamental passion of an opera 
audience in Berlin, we look, as some one has 
said, “like a grand jury going to dinner.” With 
no hungering for heavy music, anyway, we re- 
fuse to consider as seriously diverting any but 
the highest priced. 

The book is full of such clever things. 

A chapter on the “Foreign Cities in New 
York” contains statistics which will amaze 
those who do not make it a business to 
know such things. She says: 

Perhaps the weirdest foreign city in New 
York is that which has won for the region about 
the Lower Bowery, the nickname of “The New 
Jerusalem.” It is said to contain three times as 
many Hebrews as the Ghetto of London, five 
times that of Paris, and six times that of Ber- 
lin. If there are 1,068,282 Jews in Greater New 
York, as has been recently estimated, this would 
be fifteen times more than Syria and Palestine 
contain, and twenty-five times more than the 
entire population of Jerusalem itself. 
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Here is a touch of real “home” that will 
appeal to all. “In the home of a man who 
would describe himself as ‘just a plain 
business man,’ I discovered pinned up in 
each of his four boys’ rooms a typewritten 
slip of paper put there by the father, with 
these rules of life thereon: ‘Don’t be saucy 
to your mother; she’s the queen. When 
you get in trouble, come to your dad; he’s 
your best friend. Play the game straight.’ ” 

Any American will find a great deal 
worth reading and thinking about in this 
thoroughly American volume. 


Islam Lands* 

Mr. Shoemaker’s new book on Africa is 
as full of information as are his previous 
writings. This time it is a trip in the 
Soudan, Egypt and Algeria. His descrip- 
tions are able and impressive, notably that 
of the four Colossi outside the temple of 
Abt Simbel and the temple itself—built 
thirteen hundred years before the Christian 
era. One sees with his eyes the inscrutable 
gaze of those silent, tranquil faces, ever 
looking off into the unknown! In speaking 
of Khartoum he gives a graphic account of 
Gordon and of the terrible troubles that 
ended in his death. 

Of Captain Asquith—now on duty in 
the Soudan—son of England’s prime min- 
ister, he speaks warmly, paying a graceful 
tribute to the military and civil officers: 

“IT think I can truly say, and I have 
known and met them all over the world, 
that I have never known an English soldier 
to object to or complain of his fate. If he 
feels rebellious, he keeps it to himself.” 
These travels carry us, among other places, 
to Cairo, Carthage, Tunis, Karawan and 
the Garden of Allah. There is wit and 
humor throughout, and it reads like a story. 
The style is brisk and light. Mr. Shoe- 
maker is a traveler well seasoned, and gives 
in this pleasant journal of his trip many 
useful hints in passing that visitors to the 
Orient will do well to note. The book is 
profusely and well illustrated. 


*Istam Lanps. By Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Forthcoming Books 
What Publishers are Planning to Issue this Spring 


Little, Brown & Co. announce new fic- 
tion as follows: 4 Woman with a Purpose, 
by Anna Chapin Ray; The Land Claimers, 
by John Fleming Wilson; The Red Room, 
by William Le Queux; Alise of Astra, by 
H. B. Marriott Watson; Forged in Strong 
Fires, by John Ironside; The Moving 
Finger, by E. Phillips Oppenheim ; A Book 
of Dear Dead Woman, a rather unusual 
collection of stories by a new writer, Edna 
Worthley Underwood; To Love and to 
Cherish, by Eliza Calvert Hall; The Path 
of Glory, by Paul Leland Haworth, and 
The Lotus Lantern, by Mary Imlay Taylor. 
The same firm will issue Thirty-five Y ears 
in the Divorce Court, by Henry Edwin 
Fenn; The Mother of Parliaments, by 
Harry Graham; Ancient, Curious and 
Famous Wills, by Virgil M. Harris; Prac- 
tical Salesmanship, by Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr.; The Romance of Bookselling, by 
Frank A. Mumby, and Brain Power for 
Business Men, by Annie Payson Call. 


New books to be issued immediately by 
Duffield & Co. include Half Loaves, a 
novel by Helen Mackay, who wrote Houses 
of Glass; The Vintage, by Joseph Sharts, 
author of The Black Sheep; a study 1 
literary methods, Success in Literature, by 
William M. Colles and Henry Cresswell; 
a volume of Poems and Ballads, by H. de 
Vere Stacpoole; Lord Bellinges, a humor- 
ous novel, by George Graham; The Real 
Captain. Kidd, an authentic biography of 
Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton; a play by 
Mary Austin, The Arrow Maker; and 
Maurice Maeterlinck, a study of the Bel- 
gian poet, by Montrose J. Moses. 


K 


The Baker & Taylor Company plan to 
issue the following new volumes: Dan 
McLean's Adventnres, by Frederick Wal- 
worth Brown; A Guide to English History, 
by mend W. Elson; The Blue Goose 
Chase, by Herbert K. Job; Malory's King 
Arthur ca His K nights, an abridgement 
of the original, by Henry B. Lathrop : a 
new translation in blank verse of The Iliad 
of Homer, by Arthur Gardner Lewis; the 
Child’s Guide to Living Things, by Kdward 





Tenney Brewster; Seeing Europe by Auto- 
mobile, by Lee Meriwether; a large work, 
important in the fields of anthropology and 
ow: The Dawn of Mediterranean 

ivilization, by Angelo Mosso; American 
ane compiled by Edith Rickert, and 
A Paradise in Portugal, by Mark Sale. 


% 


Cupples & Leon are bringing out several 
new books early in April: Batting to Win, 
by Lester Chadwick; The Motor Boys 
Over the Rockies, by Clarence Young; 
The Young Land Agent, by Allen Chap- 
man; and three new books by Frank V. 
Webster—The High School Rvv pod lirship 
Andy and Bob Chester's Grit. A new girls’ 
book to be issued by this company is “The 
Motor Girls at Lookout Beach. 


* 


The list of Fleming H. Revell Company 
is mostly of a religious character, including 
Threshold Grace, a volume of meditations 
on the Psalms, by Percy Ainsworth; The 
Mastery of Love, by James EF. McCulloch ; 
and The Indispe nsable Book, by Walter 
W. Moore. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company issues this 
spring four important novels. Harold 
Bindloss, the well-known author of novels 
of the Northwest Region, contributes 
Sydney Carteret, Rancher. ‘There will be 
a new novel by Susan Glaspell, the author 
of The Glory of the Conquered, which is 
now selling in its eleventh edition. The 
Chasm, by George Cram Cook, is a strong 
love story based on the social struggle of 
to-day. Paul Trent’s The Vow has an 
original theme—the actions of a_hard- 
hearted capitalist, who suddenly decides to 
live according to the teachings of Christ. 
‘Two important books dealing with adven- 
ture and sport also come from this house. 
George Borup, a young Yale athlete who 
“made good” on the Peary Expedition, 
contributes an exceedingly humorous and 
live account of the human side of the jour- 
ney under the title of A Tenderfoot with 
Peary. Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa 
is the title of a book by Guy H. Scull, giv- 
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ing the adventures of “Buffalo Jones,” 
who, with two cowboys, treated the jungle 
beasts to an exhibition of plainsman’s skill. 
Of a more serious nature is Woman and 
Labor, a book on the problems of woman's 
modern position, by Olive Schriener, the 
author of A Story of an African Farm. 
Somewhat along the same line will be a 
reprint of John’ Stuart Mill’s classic, The 
Subjection of Women, with an introduc- 
tion by Carrie Chapman Catt. In the late 
spring will come Jndustrial Depressions, a 
book setting forth a consistent theory of 
their causes ‘and nature, by George H. Hull, 
an expert in the iron trade. It has been 
highly praised by James J. Hill and other 
men high in financial circles. Of miscel- 
laneous interest are Mrs. Gaskell, Haunts, 
Homes and Stories, a chatty biography of 
the famous author of Cranford, by Mrs. 
Ellis H. Chadwick; Highways and Homes 
of Japan, fully illustrated, by Lady Daw- 
son; Women and Marriage, a book of 
hygiene by Margaret Stephens, and Favor- 
ite Operas from Mozart to Mascagni, by 
Cuthbert Hadden, illustrated in colors by 
Byam Shaw. 
ok 

The spring list of the Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company comprises several juve- 
niles of importance, among them Lost on 
the Trail, by “Pansy,” rather unique in its 
theme; Dave Porter and His Rivals, the 
seventh volume in the “Dave Porter” 
series, by Edward Stratemeyer; What 
Happened at Quasi, the story of a Carolina 
cruise, by George Cary Eggleston; Camp 
St. Dunstan, second volume in a new 
series, by Warren L. Eldred; and Maisie’s 
Merry Christmas, another of the “Brick 
House Books,” by the blind author, Nina 
Rhoades. A new edition of Rocky Fork, 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, is also to 
ke issued, printed from new plates, with 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. There 
will be six new Oliver Optic books— 
Making a Man of Himself, His Own 
Keeper, Every Inch a Boy, Honest Kit 
Dunstable, The Cruise of the Dandy and 
The Young Pilot. 


x * * 


Harper & Brothers announce for publi- 
cation the following: Keeping Up with 
Lizzie, a new story by Irving Bacheller ; 
The Making of a Fortune, by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford ; Fortunata, by Marjorie 
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Patterson; Clamourie, by William Samuel 
Johnson, and three new Hardy volumes in 
the ‘“Thin-Paper” edition—The Wood- 
landers, Two on a Tower and Life’s Little 
Tronies. , 


Small, Maynard & Co. are issuing The 
Story of the Aeroplane, by Claude 
Grahame-White. They will also bring out 
a baseball story, The Big League, by 
Charles E. Van Loan, a baseball writer 
of some renown. 


# 


The George H. Doran Company will 
publish Souls in Action, by Harold Begbie, 
an expansion of the narrative of Twice- 
Born Men. ‘The same company will issue 
New Testament Evangelism, by T. B. Kil- 
patrick; The Early Letters of Marcus 
Dods, edited by his son; Ephemera Eter- 
nitatis, by John Kelman; Christ and Every- 
day Life, by W. Edward Chadwick; The 
Fear of Things, by John A. Hutton; The 
Prayers of Jesus, by Len G. Broughton; 
The Pilgrim Ship, an allegory, by James 
Black ; Hindrances to Happiness, by Addi- 
son Moore; With Christ in Russia, by 
Robert Sloan Latimer. Works of a more 
general character will include Turkestan: 
The Heart of Asia, by William Eleroy 
Curtis; The Niger and the West Soudan, 
by A. J. N. Tremearne; The Round of 
the Clock, by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll; 
The Troubadour and Other Poems, by 
Dora Sigerson Shorter; Jn Poet's Corner, 
by L. Maclean Watt; The Awakening of 
India, by J. Ramsay MacDonald; and 
books of fiction by Coningsby Dawson— 
The Road to Avalon; by Marion Keith, 
‘Lizabeth of the Dale; by J. J. Bell, Jim 
and Doody, and by Kenneth Combe, 
Seckers All. 


* * 


A new novel by Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz, Dawn of the Morning, will be 
brought out this spring by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, who will also publish 
She Buildeth Her House, by Will Leving- 
ton Comfort; The Royal Pawn of Venice, 
by Frances L. Turnbull, and Jn Her Own 
Right, by John Reed Scott. Miscellaneous 
volumes on this list include The Capitals 
of China, by William Edgar Geil; From 
Memory’s Shrine, by Carmen Sylva; Re- 
Gilding the Crescent, by F. G. Aflalo; 
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Gleanings from Fifty Years in China, by 
Archibald Little; Oriental Cairo, by Doug- 
las Sladen and Cliff Castles and Cave 
Dwellings in Europe, by S. Baring-Gould. 


New novels from the G. W. Dillingham 
Company will include The Gamblers, by 
Charles Klein and Arthur Hornblow; 
The Easiest Way, a novelization of Eugene 
Walter’s popular play; The Thirteenth 
Man, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, and The 
First Law, by Gilson Willets. 


* 


John W. Luce & Co. plan to issue The 
Aran Islands, by J. M. Synge, illustrated 
by Jack Yeats; Kerry and a7 ‘icklow, by 
J. M. Synge; The Tinker’s Wedding, a 
play by J. M. Synge; Masks and Minstrels 
of New Germany, by Percival Pollard; 
The Gist of Schopenhauer, arranged by 
Laurence Gomme, and The Harlot’s 
House, by Oscar Wilde. 


The Appleton list for spring contains 
some important announcements: The Ad- 
ventures of a Modest Man, by Robert W. 
Chambers; The Grain of Dust, by David 
Graham Phillips; The Postmaster, by Jos- 
eph C. Lincoln; The Man with an Honest 
Face, by Paul Wells; Which is My Hus- 
band? from the French of Jules Claretie ; 
The Bramble Bush, by Caroline Fuller, 
and a new novel by W. B. Maxwell. Gen- 
eral works on this list include: As / Re- 
member, by Marion Gouverneur; The 
Obvious Orient, by Albert Bushnell Hart 
Along the Andes and Down the Amazon, 
by H. J. Mozans; Prejudices, by Charles 
M. Handran; Educational Problems, by G. 
Stanley Hall; The Training of Children in 
Religion, by George Hodges; On the Trail 
of Grant and Lee. by Trederick Trevor 
Hill: Property Insurance, by Solomon 
Huebner, and Railroad Traffic and Rates, 
by Emory R. Johnson. 


The spring list of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company contains chiefly fiction, including 
The Prodigal Judge, by Vaughan Kester ; 
The Imprudence of Prue, by Sophie 
Fisher; The Profe SSOV'S Mystery, by Wells 
Hastings and Brian Hooker; The Honor 
of the Big Snows, by John Oliver Cur- 
wood: and Four in Family, by Florida 





Pope Sumerwell. <A religious book of 
some importance to be published by this 
firm is My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by Hon. J. Frank Hanly. 


From Doubleday, Page & Co. we may 
look for some interesting new volumes, as 
follows: Panthers Cub, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle; Memories of a Manager, 
by Daniel Frohman ; Account Rendered, by 
K. F. Benson; Joyce of the North Woods, 
by Harriet T. Comstock; The Miller of 
Old Church, by Ellen Glasgow ; three new 
volumes in the “Garden Library’—V ines 
and How to Grow Them, by William Mc- 
Collom; Chrysanthemums and How to 
Grow Them, by I. M. Powell, and Garden 
Planning, by W. S. Rogers; The Life of 
Andrew Jackson, by J. L. Bassett; A 
Comedy of Circumstance, by Emma Gauf ; 
Potash and Perlmutter, by Montague 
Glass; The Vanity Box, by Alice Stuyve- 
sant; Chapters from My Experience, by 
Booker T. Washington ; Fenelia, by Henry 
I. Stuart; The Harvester, by Gene 
Stratton-Potter; The Coward of Ther- 
mopyle, by Caroline Dale Snedeker; The 
Green Curve, by Ole Luk-oie; The Cabin, 
by Stewart Edward White; and Rolf in 
the Woods, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Two books of interest to young people, 
to be issued by B. W. Dodge & Co. are 
The Book of Frolics for All Occasions and 
Parties and Pastimes for School and 
Home, by Miss Mary Dawson and Mrs. 
Emma Paddock Telford. A new book of 
fiction from this house will be William 


Bullock’s story, The Web. 


The most important book on the spring 
list of the Century Company is The 
Dweller on the Threshold, a novel of deep 
psychological interest, by Robert Hichens. 
The Century Company will also bring out 
Miss Livingston’s Companion, by Mary C. 
Dillon; An Ardent American, by Mrs. 
Russell Codman; and John Sherwood, 
Tronmaster, by S. Weir Mitchell. 


Forbes & Co., of Chicago, are publishing 
very shortly Americans All, by John Mer- 
ritte Driver, a love-story of Civil War 


(Continued on page 557) 
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AGAINST THE CURRENT. 
By Edward A. Steiner. 

Among all writers on race, humanism, psy- 
chology, religion, philanthropy, and, in particu- 
lar, immigration—Edward A. Steiner stands 
alone. Beginning life as a Carpathian Jew, 
he has had many adopted homes and languages, 
has never really ceased traveling—though never 
an idle wanderer. This book is his own life- 
history. Needless to say, there is no biography 
to match it. His knowledge of people and his 
love for man, his catholicity of sympathy and 
his penetration to the springs of human nature, 
his buffetings and his victories, his large culture 
and his refined sensibilities, mark him as a 
unique figure. Mr. Steiner’s life-story is told 
modestly but with winning literary effect. With 
all his scholarship and humane energy, he is 
gifted with rare powers of expression, a vocab- 
ulary rich and exact, and a_ poetic vision of 
great ideals. It is a pity that the book has not 
a better title. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


CELEBRATED CRIMINAL CASES OF AMERICA. 
By Thomas S. Duke. 

This volume, prepared by Captain Duke, of 
the San Francisco Police Department, contains 
the records of one hundred and ten important 
criminal cases which have happened in the past 
eighty years. A great part of the volume has 
been compiled from police records, and the facts 
have been duly authenticated by careful verifica- 
tion. The author divides his book into three 
sections: the first dealing with San Francisco 
cases, the second with cases on the Pacific coast, 
and the third with crimes in various parts of 
the country east of the Pacific coast. There are 
more than 650 pages of text, and the work has 
been brought up to date. 

That the criminologist will find this book of 
prime value goes without saying. The substance 
of each case has been presented clearly and in 
an interesting fashion. ‘The numerous confes- 
sions of criminals will be found especially valu- 
able to the student of the psychology of crime. 
The cases cited exhibit almost every variety of 
crime, and the author deserves commendation for 
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the fullness of his accounts of cases which have 
special features of exceptional interest. A large 
number of portraits accompany the volume, and 
the text has been prepared to attract the general 
reader as well as the expert in criminal psy- 
chology. 

The James H. Barry Company. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 
By Lindsay Swift. 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 
By Worthington Chauncey Ford. 

Two new issues in the famous “Beacon Biog- 
raphies.” edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
These are standard historical studies, put up in 
pocket-book form with handsome photogravure 
title-pages and frontispieces. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


Home Lire iN ENGLAND. 
By H. L. Paget. 

The bishop of Stepney has put into this at- 
tractive little volume of less than a hundred 
pages a series of brief papers originally written 
for “The Treasury.” The title is itself win- 
some to a healthy spirit, and the treatment is at 
once dignified, serious, easy, and of classic pur- 
ity, sweetness and_strength—quite appropriate to 
the theme. The author deprecates the modern 
tendency toward the scattering of families, and 
writes in the interest of the adaptation of the old 
home spirit to our latter-day restlessness and 
instability. The whole treatment is sane, sen- 
sible, serious, intimate, and fraught with prime 
importance as a motive of national life and en- 
nobling spirit. 


r 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


KNOWLTON, THEROLD ARCHER, Poet. 
By Frederic Zeigen. 

This biographical sketch of the  too-little- 
known poet, Therold Archer Knowlton, gives a 
clear insight into a saddened life, marred be- 
cause of a love affair, yet broadened by sorrow. 

Knowlton’s elder brother, Walter, as heir to 
the family title and wealth, secured an army 
position for Therold, thereby clearing the field 
to win the affection of their childhood’s play- 
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mate, Violet. Therold never lost hope that by 
some chance he would have his greatest desire 
gratified, little knowing that Violet was already 
his brother’s wife. 

Under stress of circumstances, some of the 
poet’s greatest verses were written, many of 
which are found in this volume. Their refine- 
ment and delicacy are remarkable, proving the 
tender nature of the author. His contemporaries, 
Bryant and Irving, scoffed at his verses, but in 
their inmost hearts they respected him, while 
many of the famous poets in both America and 
England were his close friends and associates. 

W, B. Conkey Company. 


Lire or Hrram PAvuLpING. 
By Rebecca Paulding Meade. 

The daughter of Hiram Paulding, rear-ad- 
miral in the United States Navy, has written an 
interesting memoir of her father, who served 
from 1811 to 1878, who had numerous adven- 
tures, and was, all in all, a man who might well 
stand as an example. The book brings together 
letters and pictures, as well as the story of a 
brave man’s career in which there was no little 
of peril and much call for a clear head, an hon- 
est purpose, and an American spirit of optimism 


and daring. 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 


LIFE OF JAPAN. 
By Masuji Miyakawa. 

This important book, with its preface by the 
Prince of Nijo and its introduction by Viscount 
Kentaro Kaneko, now appears in a second, re- 
vised edition. Neale Publishing Company. 


LINCOLN, Portrait LIFE OF 

3y Francis Trevelyan Miller. 
his is a life of Abraham Lincoln, told from 
photographs taken with his authority during the 
Civil War period, and before. They have been 
collected by Edward Bailey Eaton, many of them 
from the Secret Service war negatives in the 
Brady-Gardner Collection at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and the others from various private 
collections, the whole valued at $150,000. The 
life is written in a number of different parts, 
each part being accompanied by the pictures that 
belong to it. Every American home should have 
this book in it, as it stands for a splendid tribute 

to the greatest American who has lived. 
Patriot Publishing Company. 


Orv Nortu Trait, THE. 
By Walter McClintock. 

The life, legends, and religion of the Black- 
feet Indians are here portrayed and described 
by an author who speaks by authority—he hav- 
ing been himself adopted as a son of Mad Wolf, 
the chief of the tribe. The book is a masterful 
combination of ethnological and anthropolog- 
ical facts with the reading quality of a continu- 
ous narrative. This could not be done again. 
The rising generations are more or less indiffer- 
ent to the religion, folk-lore, and_ traditional 
habits of thought and life so precious to their 
fathers. Mr, McClintock saw that these inher- 
itances would soon be lost forever, and he deter- 
mined to rescue them from oblivion. He is full 
of appreciation of the value of his resources, and 





has made the most of his opportunities. The 
story is fascinating, informing, pathetic indeed— 
since it brings us to the death-blow of the tribal 
organization, poverty, suffering and moral de- 
cline. The book ends with a call for the medical 
missionary. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ORIENTAL Rose, THE. ‘ 
By Mary Hanford Ford. 

Those who have been interested in the upris- 
ing of the Mahdi and other Oriental fanatics in 
recent years will find information in this story 
of “The Shining Pathway.” Abdul Baha, or the 
Bab, is of Persian birth, has been a life prisoner 
at Acca and, as the proclaimer of a brotherhood 
of all men, is the centre of the great Bahaist re- 
ligious movement—a speck of which is to be 
found even in Chicago as well as in the Orient. 
Originally, this fanatical leader was Abbas 
Effendi. Like all reformers he has taught many 
fundamental truths, but like all of them, also, he 
teaches nothing gocd that may not be found in 
the Christ of God. But a few persons here and 
there always tend to go after the latest, even 
though the latest teaches nothing that may not 
be found in better form in the Old and New 
Testaments—and such persons will find in this 
book a picturesque figure and a movement. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SUMNER, CHARLES. LIFE OF. 
By Walter G. Shotwell. 

That interest in the career of Charles Sumner 
has by no means died out—though our estimate 
of his talents and services has become somewhat 
modified in the last thirty-five years—is_ estab- 
lished by the fact that two biographies of the 
great abolitionist have appeared within a year. 
Mr. Shotwell’s book runs to more than seven 
hundred rather closely-printed pages. Enthusi- 
asm for the. subject, and painstaking research 
among the sources of Sumner’s life, are char- 
acteristics of the volume. The account of Sum- 
ner’s career in the Senate is very full, and some 
readers may find it prolix. But the period is one 
of the most vital in our history, and the author 
of this book may be forgiven for his tendency to 
quote liberally from Congressional records. 

For the reader who wishes to get a detailed 
relation of Sumner’s life, Mr. Shotwell’s biog- 
raphy will be of distinct service. The chapters 
which deal with Sumner’s early life, his excur- 
sions to Europe and his personal characteristics, 
are interestingly written and contain many facts 
worthy of preservation. Mr. Shotwell has en- 
deavored to draw a true portrait of his subject 
and assign him to his proper place in American 
history. As a narrative the book is capably writ- 
ten; the style is clear, and the facts are grouped 
with regard to proportion and a sense of their 
relative significance. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Torr. oF THE Arctic SEAS, THE. 
By Deltus M. Edwards. 

The story of the conquest of the far North 
virtually dates back to the Greeks of the fourth 
century before Christ. The author tells us that 
much of it has never been told outside of official 
courts and records, and his task has been to in- 
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vade the secret arcana as well as to recast the 
better known aspects of the story, and recon- 
struct the whole into a continuous revelation of 
a unique succession of experiences. Nine Euro- 
pean nations pursued the Arctic treasury for 
centuries; but it is not apparent what the author 
means by saying in the preface that the United 
States “entered the quest in 1871,” for the first 
Grinnell expedition went out in 1850, and the 
famous Kane expedition started three years later. 

However, the book is a valuable history, and 
has the ear-marks of a carefully compiled record 
from many public, private, and official resources. 
It brings the search down to Peary and Cook, 
even noting the fizzle of Wellman and paying 
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HIGHWAYS AND ByWays IN CAMBRIDGE 
AND ELy. 
3y Edward Conybeare. 

A new volume in the “Highways and Byways” 
series, works of deep historic interest arranged 
to please the more popular taste. There are a 
great many pictures—all from drawings by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 





The Macmillan Company. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
By Walter Tyndale. 

A beautiful book describing things Japanese, 
and presenting thirty-two color illustrations 
from paintings by the author. One of the most 
attractive books recently printed on Japan, 
entertainingly written in a way to please the 
popular taste. The Macmillan Company. 


LAND oF THE WuitEe Hemet, THE. 
3y Edgar Allen Forbes. 

The managing editor of “The World’s Work” 
has just issued a studious work on Africa—a 
totally different sort of book from the three 
other heavy tomes of the season dealing with the 
same continent. The others—Roosevelt’s, Mc- 
Cutcheon’s, and Tjader’s—are chiefly concerned 
with the hunting-grounds and the wild animals 
that lured those authors to the lonely jungles. 
But Mr. Forbes is on another errand. He is 
not out with a gun. He is in search of present- 
day conditions with a background of the past. 

The author starts out by giving a lesson in 
geography—showing how ignorant we are. Then 
he takes up the history of the White Man’s 
Africa, and shows how he got it. He takes us 
into Tangier, Morocco, Sahara, Liberia, Mon- 
rovia, Palmas, tells us of the civilized and the 
uncivilized; he lies down with kings and strides 
with lazy runners and guides. He gives his 
story without prejudice, and his estimates are 
based on a year’s investigation on the ground 
tempered with reflection on his return to the 
home land. F. H. Revell Company. 





Ripron Rovaps. 
By A. T. and B. R. Wood. 
The account of a motor tour through the 
3ritish Isles and Central Europe, along the 
southern English coast, through the cathedral 
towns, through the Scotch highlands and _ Ire- 
land, to London, across the channel, through 
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due honor to the tragedy of Andree. It is well 
illustrated and is very readable. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Von Hurren, ULrRIcH. 
By David Starr Jordan. 

A sprightly sketch of one of the less known 
great reformers contemporary with Luther and 
accessory to him. It is written in Dr. Jordan’s 
clear and convincing style, pointed to a principle 
and effective as an instructive stimulant. It is 
printed in large, black twpe on forty or more 
pages of thick paper, and is prettily bound in 
boards. 

American Unitarian Association. 


DESCRIPTION 


Holland, Germany, into Italy and back to Paris. 
The text is a smooth-running narrative of things 
seen in the light of a familiar book knowledge, 
but the photographs, made by the authors, and 
numbering more than eighty, present a large 
number of unusual views, taken from odd stand- 
points, in a way that makes them extremely in- 
teresting. This is a splendid book for the motor- 
ist going abroad, and it will also be enjoyed by 
the stay-at-home who dreams of that wonderful 
world of historic and literary significance beyond 
the sea. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Royal PALAcEs AND PARKS OF FRANCE. 
3y Francis Miltoun. 
Mr. Miltoun has added another volume to his 
entertaining series of books on French Cha- 





From Royal Palaces and Parks of France 
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teaux. With the aid of his wife, Blanche Mc- 
Manus, who made the clever decorations for the 
volume and the really beautiful color pictures 
that illustrate it, Mr. Miltoun prepares a text 
that is attractive as reading-matter and is usefui 
as information. He selects the most picturesque 
facts from historic association and utilizes them 
to give color to his narrative, while he manages 
to incorporate into the story much that is notable 
as history. 

There are chapters devoted to “The Evolution 
of French Gardens,” “The Royal Hunt in 
France,’ “The Old Louvre and Its History,” 
“The Tuilleries,” “The Luxembourg,” “Vincennes 
and Conflans,” “Fontainebleau and Its Forest,” 
“Saint Cloud and Its Park,” “Versailles,” “Main- 
tenon,” “Rambouillet and Its Forest,” “Chan- 
tilly’ and “Compeigne and Its Forest.” 

LC. Page & Co. 


Ways ano Days Out oF Lonpon. 
3y Aida Rodman De Nult. 

A not very extraordinary volume of travel 
notes that narrate the events of nineteen day’s 
excursions out from London. These excursions 
took the author and a friend out to Hampton 
Court, to Maidenbend, to Rochester, to Kew 
Gardens and Richmond, to Guildford, to Ely, 
to Cambridge, to Stoke Poges, to St. Albans, to 
Epping Forest, to Dalwich, to Colchester, to 
Greenstead, to Greenwich, and to Canterbury. A 
camera helped to make the trips interesting, and 
the photographs secured—a large number—now 
serve as baits for the text-matter. The book is 


artistically made, and will, on the whole, prove 
entertaining, though it cannot be said to be 
unique. Baker & Taylor Company. 


Wats of CONSTANTINOPLE, THE. 
By B. Granville Baker. 

An account of a tour around the walls of Con- 
stantinople. The book is one of impressions, 
into which historic fact is woven. There is no 
attempt at a chronological order, but the author 
supplies a table by means of which the relation 
of facts may be established. The book is attrac- 
tively bound, and is illustrated by pen-and-ink 
sketches that suggest all the romance of this 
ancient walled city. 

James Pott & Co. 


WHeErE GHosts WALK. 
By Marion Harland. 

An entertaining but by no means “meaty” vol- 
ume devoted to eleven visits the author recently 
made to haunts of familiar characters in history 
and literature—to Penshurst, home of Philip 
Sidney; to various famous chateaux in Tou- 
raine; to Chinou, where remain memoirs of 
Joan of Arc; to Malmaison, with its echoes of 
Josephine; to Cumnor Place, to find relics of 
Amy Robsart; to Salisbury Plain; to Bemerton, 
haunt of George Herbert, and to Amboise, sacred 
in many ways to Mary Stuart. The chapters are 
chiefly casual impressions built up on _ historic 
knowledge, containing many interesting facts, 
though nothing of especial novelty or import- 
ance. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


RELIGIOUS 


ALEXANDER’S GosPEL Soncs, No. 2. 
Compiled by Charles M. Alexander, 
Many of these hymns are entirely new, to 
which are added some of the favorite older ones. 
A great many are by Charles H. Gabriel and 
Robert Harkness. 
The Westminster Press. 


GuIMPsE oF INprA, A. 
3y Dr. Clara A. Swain. 

A collection of extracts from the letters of the 
first medical missionary to India of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America. The book con- 
tains many interesting illustrations, and is replete 
with facts that will appeal to the general traveler 
as well as to those who have a heart in mission- 
ary labors. James Pott & Co. 


CrowpDinGc Out THE CHrist-CHILD. 
By S. D. Gordon. 

“The crowding out that began at the inn was 
completed at the cross.” This is the keynote of 
this new issue in the “Envelope” series, and Dr. 
Gordon gives a splendid meditation for the quiet 
hour. He begins with a picture of the nativity— 
he follows out the “crowding-out” of Christ 
through the years in Nazareth and Jerusalem 
and Syria, to the crucifixion, and then on through 
all the phases of our life to-day. In the end he 
shows how tremendous is Christ’s own crowd- 
ing-out power, which explains why He is so 
crowded out. “When allowed freely in He 


crowds everything out that would crowd Him 
out.” 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


DeEvorioNAL Hours WItH THE BIBLE. 
By J. R. Miller. 

One of a series that Dr, Miller has been doing 
for some time. It covers the historical books 
trom Solomon to Malachi. An excellent exposi- 
tory work, clear and practicable. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


GEttTinc ON. 
3E Goop To YOURSELF. 
By Orison Swett Marden. 

It is not always brilliancy, profundity, or 
scholarship that most win and influence the read- 
ing world. What is it about Marden’s books 
that gives them such a tremendous vogue? Re- 
ducing it to the lowest terms, it is common sense. 
3ut this means much; it calls for penetration 
and discernment of the essential thing. This is 
usually something so obvious that no one pays 
much attention to it. But Marden sees it and 
puts accent on it, and does it with such simple 
sincerity that he carries conviction. Every reader 
feels like saying, “of course that’s so,” to every 
sentence that Marden writes. But Marden makes 
him see it in a way that amounts to discovery. 
The titles to his chapters alone are an inspira- 
tion. These two new books show no sign of his 
being “written out.” 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Gist OF THE LEsson, THE—IOQII. 
By R. A. Torrey. 
Dr. Torrey’s pocket notebook on the Inter- 
national lessons. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


LAND OF Livinc MEN, THE. 
3v Ralph Waldo Trine. 

When the author of /n Tune with the Infinite 
comes down out of the clouds and walks the 
hard earth where his fellowmen are toiling, it is 
worth while to walk with him and to step where 
he steps. This latest book, The Land of Living 
Ven, is primarily economic and a plea that men 
should arise and govern themselves. The world 
is moving this way. Oligarchy is plainly on the 
decline. The rights of the individual are coming 
to the front. We see it in the revolt against 
Romanism—even in the Romish communion; 
we see it in China, in Persia, in Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, Turkey; we have seen it in our own 
elections. Mr. Trine is in tune with this. He 
is concrete and practical. He is dealing with the 
problems with which socialism deals but without 
pleading socialism. He is a man of peace, plenty 
and progress. He believes in God, and he is 
showing men how to live as children of God. 
His is a call to courage as well as to wisdom and 
brotherly love. 

T. Zs Crowell & Co. 


Mrraccte oF Ricut THoucut, THE. 
3y Orison Swett Marden. 

Mr. Marden’s niche is his own. He has the 
gift of saying obvious things without seeming 
commonplace or ordinary. He has the vision of 
the prophet coupled with the hand of the daily 
success-maker. He shows his thought-strength 
in his titles. He is now running toward the so- 
called “New-Thought” viewpoints, but he has a 
pragmatic control that keeps him from senti- 
mental aviation at dangerous altitudes. He needs 
no introduction to “the man in the street” who 
wants help from a brother. This book is a pen- 
dant to Peace, Power and Plenty. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PILGRIM SONGs. 
By Henry Weston Frost. 

Favorite verses for Christians, expressing con- 
solation and Christian peace of mind, all of them 
full of right purpose and spiritual insight. 

Gospel Publishing House. 


OricINAL GARDEN OF E,pEN Discoverep, THE. 
By J. M. Woolsey, 

Mr. Woolsey won a prize of ten thousand dol- 
lars for this extraordinary thesis which claims to 
have reached the final solution of “the woman, 
the tree and the serpent,” and a host of other 
scriptural and mythological stories and allusions. 
The key of it all is the moon—the new moon— 
which the author believes to be the key to all 
mythology, including the Bible. As nearly as the 
book can be interpreted, nobody seems to have 
lived in early times. The author does not say 
so, but it appears to come to this. Everybody 1s 
the sun or moon, all incidents appear to be only 
the horns of the new moon, which accommodate 
themselves to the explanation of even the most 
natural story. Napoleon regarded the Jews as 
the sure argument for the truth of Scripture, but 
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they must now be the horns of the moon; and as 
Jesus was a Sun-God, Christians are probably 
only a myth. The book is learned in mythic lore, 
and the interweaving of pretty much all history 
with the horns of the moon is ingenious, enter- 
taining and pitiably ridiculous. 


REASON AND BELIEF. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In this, his latest work of an ethical character, 
Sir Oliver treats briefly of the considerations 
which may convince the most coldly scientific 
man in the world that there is more in the uni- 
verse than matter, and that there must be some 
individuality somewhere which is doing things. 
Most of the chapters are brief talks to working- 
men, and these are necessarily in simple lan- 
guage, just the kind that educated persons want 
to read. He concludes that immortality, prophecy 
and omnipotence may be deduced from a study 
of nature and her laws. His chapters dealing 
with the Bible are illuminating, and present the 
questions of inspiration and inerrancy in a new 
light. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


REBUILDING OF Kinc SoL.omon’s TEMPLE, THE. 
By J. H. Franklin. 
sible teachers and others who have a confused 
idea of the Hebrew Tabernacle and the succeed- 
ing temples of Jersulem, will find in Mr, Frank- 
lin’s book a useful consecutive history of the en- 
tire chain of sacred houses—the main interest, 
of course, centering in the Temple of Solomon. 
The leading motif of the book, however, is to 
urge the plea that the Holy City be wrested 
from the Turk and the temple rebuilt. Inter- 
woven with the record and the plea is the glori- 
fication of free masonry, over which Mr. Frank- 
lin waxes very sentimental. Yet with all his ex- 
altation of brotherhood and fraternal love he 
extols war! From a literary point of view the 
book needs revision. The author seems not to 
know the difference between a legion and a le- 
gend—the former word being repeatedly used 
for the latter. Jonathan is given as “Johna 
than,” ete. The charts and other illustrations 
are useful and generally worth while. 
Douglas Printing Company. 


ReEcALL oF Love, THE. 
By Ralph Connor. 

The gospel message in the form of a touching 
sermon: the text, “Tell Peter.” Dr. Gordon 
preaches the “Christ who is just the same;” the 
Jesus in whose “grave lies man’s sin;” the Jesus 
through “whose grave lies the path to life;” the 
Jesus who said, “Tell Peter,” and who to Peter 
and the rest said, “Tell all the world.” This is 
the “recall of love.” 

George H, Doran Company 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HELPER. ‘'THE—IQIO. 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 
A pocket memo. book for the Sunday-school 
superintendent, giving brief lesson reviews and 
spaces for records. Eaton & Mains. 


In Kati’s Country. 
By Emily T. Sheets. 
Kali is a goddess whose temple is on the 
Ganges. The stories are written out of the ex- 


1 


perience of Mrs. Sheets, who made a missionary 
tour with her husband, special secretary of the 
Layman’s Missionary Movement of the M. E. 
Church, and herself, a district officer in the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society of that ag- 
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gressive church. The book is not a report, not 
a narrative; but a series of pen pictures, char- 
acter sketches, glimpses of the pathos, the dark- 
ness and the opportunities of marvelous India. 
F. H. Revell Company 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


At SUNSET. 
By Julia Ward Howe. 

The last thing Mrs. Howe did before she died 
was to collect her occasional poems to make up 
this little volume, which is now issued in a me- 
morial edition, with a photogravure portrait of 
the author. The book brings,together practically 
all the verses Mrs. Howe wrote and published 
from time to time, many of them patriotic and a 
number of them taking the form of tributes to 
personal friends of prominence. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BivueE Birp, THE, 
3y Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos. 
Maeterlinck’s “fairy-play,” now being pro- 
duced with such vast success in New York City, 
is here printed in a tastefully decorated volume, 
with a photogravure frontispiece of M. Maeter- 
linck, taken from a new portrait. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Cactus AND PinE: SONGS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By Sharlot M. Hall. 

Virile, ringing are these songs and poems, 
portraying life on windy prairies and among 
mighty canons and lonely deserts—filled with 
the spirit of the West. The book is surcharged 
with “atmosphere.” It is a strong woman’s 
heart that throbs in these pages and lends them 
a glow of poetry and romance, as in “A Saddle 
Song”— 


“The fir trees standing sentinel upon the moun- 
tain’s crest 

Have sent their message on the wind to fill us 
with unrest; 

To mingle with our dreams the scent the healing 
balsam flings, 

And blend the forest whispers with the song the 
saddle sings.” 


e 


Sherman, French & Co. 


Curistus, A Story oF Love. 
3v Grace Hoffman White. 

In nine cantos of blank verse the story of 
Christ is narrated, with considerable feeling and 
imagination, illuminated by tenderness and kind- 
ly sympathy. The Church is addressed in a 
closing lyric— 


“Thou hast the golden key of life to ope 

The hidden door of hope, 

Let it no longer rust in silken fold, 

Nor thy great gifts withhold, 

3ut open throw thy Gate of Beauty wide, 

Let Love, a healing tide, 

Cleanse all thy courts, and joy return to earth, 

Till each heart feel thy worth, 

And thou through love, man’s brotherhood con- 
fessed, 

Find Christ thy constant guest.” 


KartH Cry AND OtHER Poems, THE, 
By Theodosia Garrison. 

Mrs. Garrison has been a prominent writer of 
verse for the magazines, and has issued an 
sarlier volume, “The Joy O’ Life.” Her verse 
is fluent, and there is originality and fervor in 
her songs. Witness this to Seumas MacManus: 

“A Book or CrErtic VERSE 
That was never a book that you brought me and 
gave to my hand— 

’Twas a wind sighing and a wave lifting, 

And the sight of a red moon drifting 
O’er a far-off land. 


*Twas never a printed rhyme that you brought 
and hade me see— 
’T was a child’s laughter and a bride’s sighing, 
A saint’s faith and a strong man’s dying, 
That you gave to me.” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


GARDEN OF Gray LEDGE AND OTHER Poems, THE. 
By Charlotte W. Hazlewood. 
This American garden on a sea-gazing hill is 
affectionately portrayed by its poet-owner. 


“IT know a fair, loved garden, 
Where old-fashioned flowers grow, 

From many a source there planted 
By dear hands long ago, 

And here and there outcropping 
The gray rock’s beautiful edge 

Hath given to this rare old garden 
The fitting name, Gray Ledge.” 


The author shows a reverent and kindly na- 
ture; and the reader thinks of her as truly 
happy in her wind-swept and beautiful seaside 
garden. Sherman, French & Co 


GATES OF TWILIGHT. 
By Henry E. Harman. 

Mr. Harman, we take it, is a Southerner—he 
seems so in this sentiment and _ pathos and 
warmth of expression. Nature-lovers will find 
much close observation of out-doors. The pre- 
vailing tone of the book, however, is that of 
human emotion portrayed in tender lyrics, as— 
“Ah! how I yet recall the blessed day 
When we together walked Love’s holy way; 
Strange, unseen lutes made music in the wind 
Because of you, dear Rosalind. 


“The stolid years have crowded thick and fast; 
Your pictured face is buried in the past, 

Yet when the skies of every springtime bend, 
The lutes still play for Rosalind.” 

Stone & Barringer Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hortway Prays. 
By Marguerite Merrington. 
Five one-act pieces for Washington’s Birth- 
day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth 














of July and Thanksgiving. Clever and practical 
—could be easily used. 
Duffield & Co. 


IpYLLS OF GREECE. 
3y Howard V. Sutherland. 

This is the second series of Greek idylls from 
Mr, Sutherland’s pen. He is fitted by sympathy, 
and by his skill in Keats’ manner, to narrate the 
olden stories of Hellas. How ably he carries on 
the romantic tradition may be seen in such lines 
as these,— 


“Beside a pool, a willow’s width across, 

Amid the forest’s lush serenity 

Old Pan lay sleeping. At his side his piper, 
Dreaming, perhaps, of melodies unborn, 

Lay idle, too; and all the air was soft 

With drowsy harmonies and song subdued. 

No noise of beast, or forest revelry 

Disturbed the sleeper; in the boughs the birds 
Perch’d lazily and silent, and the Winds 

Had put aside their harps and slumber’d, too.” 


Four idylls in his first book, and four more in 
the present volume, lead us to hope the poet will 
compose still further in a field for which he is 
so well fitted. Desmond FitzGerald. 


LESSON IN MARRIAGE, A. 
By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

This is an English translation of a little two- 
act play by the great Scandinavian writer. The 
lesson is that when a woman marries she should 
establish a home of her own. There are many 
clever situations presented, and some analysis of 
character worthy of Ibsen, 

Brandu's, New York. 


LOVE AND THE YEAR AND OTHER PoeEMs. 
By Grace Griswold. 
The best thing in this book is a set of verses 
entitled “Christian (?) Science,” setting forth 
such plain truths as this, 


“Now, each new secession 
To ‘Science’ profession 
Must purchase a copy of ‘Science and Health’— 
Pay membership fee, 
Wherever he be, 
To ‘Mother Church, Boston, to add to its 
wealth. : 


“Then comes in addition 
Each year an edition 
Revised in an altered and amplified style, 
Another taxation 
For ‘new revelation’ 
Sweeps over the million of faithful meanwhile.” 


Duffield & Co. 


Lure oF Lirt,, THE. 
By Oliver Opp-Dyke. 
This author writes fluent sonnets and lyrics, 
and is alert in thought. He seems fond of 
aphoristic verse, as here— 


“T slept upon a downy bed, 
I had abundant gold; 
To high position was I bred 
And luxury untold; 
But strange—when I was Lord of Earth 
My skepticism had its birth!” 
Sherman, French & Co. 
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MoruHer’s Love Soncs. 
3y Elizabeth Toldridge. 
Tender poems on mother-love, many of them 
address to mothers. Richard G. Badger. 


PoEMS OF SopHIE JEWeETT, THE. 

A memorial edition of the collected verses of 
Miss Jewett, who, before her death, was a 
teacher of poetry in Wellesley College. Her 
translation of the old English poem, “The 
Pearl,” is one of the best bits of work along that 
line done in a long while. That translation does 
not appear in the present collection, though The 
Pilgrim and Other Poems, a volume that was 
issued in 1896, is here incorporated. 

A photogravure portrait affords a frontispiece. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PROVENCA, OF E.zrA Pounp. 

An artistic volume of poems selected from Mr. 
Pound’s Personae, Exultations and Canzomere, 
all published abroad, making this his first book 
of poems to appear in America. The choice has 
been well made, as the little volume comprises 
the best pieces from the three publications. Dr. 
Curtis Hidden Page has said of Mr. Pound’s 
verses: “The most original note struck in Eng- 
lish verse since the publication of Ernest Dow- 
son’s poems some years ago, rings through the 
songs and dramatic lyrics of Ezra Pound.” 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


RosE OF THE WIND. 
By Anna Hempstead Branch. 
The dedication rouses one’s curiosity as to the 
happy Mr. Bolles,— 


“To my cousin, H. Eugene Bolles, the best 
lover of poetry that I have ever known.” 

The opening drama, “Rose of the Wind,” 
seems to have been composed under the influ- 
ence of Yeats’ “Land of Heart’s Desire,”—a play 
in which the fairy spirits overwhelm human 
plans, with abundance of mystery and brooding 
pathos expressed in richly poetic passages. 

“Nimrod” and “Selene” show the author’s 
powers in narrative blank-verse. 

“The Monk in the Kitchen” shows as well as 
any poem the author’s originality of fancy and 
mastery over homely realism; here is a stanza— 

“What are ye? 

I know not. 

Brazen pan and iron pot, 

Yellow brick and gray flag-stone 

That my feet have trod upon— 

Ye seem to me 

Vessels of bright mystery. 

For ye do bear a shape, and so 

Though ye were made by man, I know 

An inner spirit also made, 

And ye His breathings have obeyed.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Rumso RHyYMEs, OR THE GREAT COMBINE. 
By Alfred C, Calmour. 

An amusing satire, cleverly set forth in 
rhyme, in which the birds, beasts and fishes of 
the world formed a combine to war against the 
practice of man’s using them for his delectation. 
The rhyme is illustrated in full color, with pic- 
tures by Walter Crane. Harper & Brothers. 
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Seven Orp Lapigs of LAVENDER Town, THE. 
By H. C. Brunner. 
A clever little operetta in two acts, arranged 
for practical purposes of presentation. The 
music is by Oscar Weil. 


Harper & Brothers. 


THERE Is Notuinc New. 
By Vicrorta F, C. Percy. 

These are brief poems of a pensive, reflective 
tone, and individual outlook. Jean Ingelow and 
Christina Rossetti come to mind as one reads 
this work of their disciple. Here is an example: 

“UNENDING 

Nearer the goal? 

The print of my slow feet hath told me so; 
Yet here I running passed an age ago, 
When Hope upheld my soul.” 


Elkin Mathews, London. 


SLEEP-Boox, 
Edited by Leolyn Louise Everett. 

An anthology of poems of slumber, bringing 
together what many of the masters have said 
about sleep, and including some rather exquisite 
verses by the collector herself. The book is 
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pocket-size, daintily printed and bound—alto- 
gether an attractive little publication. 
The Watkins Company. 


Soncs oF SENTIMENT. 
A Curisty Girt Book. 
By Howard Chandler Christy. 

A collection of favorite old love-poems, elab- 
orately illustrated in color from paintings by 
Howard Chandler Christy. The book is daintily 
bound and boxed. Small, Maynard & Co. 


VIRGINIA, A TRAGEDY; AND OTHER Poems. 
By Marion Forster Gilmore. 

This tragedy presents the famous story of 
antiquity in a thoroughly dramatic and moving 
form, and should act well on the stage. Among 
the short poems at the end of the volume is this: 

“Gray Irish Sea, wild Irish Sea, 

You call to me, gray Irish Sea, 

I hear the harp-strings of the North, 
And stirring bagpipes thrilling forth; 
I dream the dreams of olden days, 

I hear bold Ossian chant his lays! 

Wild Irish Sea, gray Irish Sea, 

You call to me, gray Irish Sea. 

John P, Morton & Co., Louisville. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


\NpD OTHER Essays. 

By Emma Goldman. 

The title of this book and the name of its 
author will be to most people its own sufficient 
commentary. To be just, however, it must be 
said that Emma Goldman came to her convic- 
tion through a sympathy for the “underdog” and 
a horror of Russian and, later, of American per- 
secution—the one autocratic, the other pluto- 
cratic. But she lacked the far-sight and the 
balance which would have made her a reformer 
instead of a destroyer. One has only to run 
through her fulminations against marriage and 
her advocacy of “free love” to see where an- 
archism leads—to the destruction of all that is 
stable in society and the vein of family sanctity. 

Mother Earth Publishing Association. 


\NARCHISM 


Conrriict BETWEEN INDIVIDUALISM AND 
CoLLECTIVISM IN A Democracy, THE. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

The President Emeritus of Harvard is always 
thought-provoking and _ thoroughly — readable. 
These three lectures differentiate with great 
clearness the real meaning of collectivism not 
only from individualism but from socialism in 
various forms. The argument centers about in- 
dustry, education, and government. The gradual 
yet rapid change during the nineteenth century 
from individualism to collectivism is portrayed 
with precision and convincement, and the ten- 
dency of the day is made unmistakable, A profit- 
able little book from a moral as well as an 
economic point of view. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Cary oF THE Nation, THE. 
By David Starr Jordan. 
A straight run of ninety pages, unbroken into 
chapters, on a multitude of topics from democ- 


racy, party, primary elections; on through the 


tariff, conservation of forests, water, coal, and 
fish; through immigration, corporations, sanita- 
tion, the white plague, pure food, science bur- 
eaus and a score of other themes; up to peace 
and the love of humanity. A great aggregation 
of facts this, presented in that stimulating liter- 
ary form for which Dr. Jordan is so well known, 
and out of which so much inspiration has come 
to multitudes. The book is valuable as a kind 
of compend of those things which ought to enter 
into the thinking, and control the interest of. 
every citizen who thinks himself a patriot. It is 
a brief recipe for breadth. 

American Unitarian Association. 
Fotty oF Buinpinc TEMPLES OF PEACE WITH 
UNTEMPERED Morvar, THE. 

By John Bigelow. 

Our veteran diplomatist, now about ninety-two 
vears of age, writes a vigorous protest against 
the commercial and industrial war waged by the 
tariff. He sees not only folly but criminal im- 
morality in this unreasonable attack upon human 
brotherhood. He proposes not only the abolition 
of the tariff as a source of revenue, but a method 
whereby the government shall be a partaker in 
the income from production within the national 
borders. The book is written with knowledge 
as to conditions, with reason as to methods, and 
with moral impulse as to the duty of universal 
love and aid to all men. 


B. W. Huebsch 


INTEREST OF AMERICA IN INTERNATIONAL 
Conpitions, THE. 
3v A. T. Mahan. 

Here are four papers dealing with a subject 
concerning which Admiral Mahan knows more 
than any living man. It has been a study for 

(Continued on page 558) 











E-H-S- TERRY- 


The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,”’’ etc. 


T was not until 1885 that the attention 

of educators in New York was 

roused to the necessity of making 

special provision for children in our 

public libraries. But not until 1897 
did the subject receive sufficiently adequate 
consideration to separate the children’s 
selves alone, rather than hud- 
in a room dedicated to them- 
collection, and to place them 
books from the general adult 
dle them on a shelf in some dark and out- 
ot-the-way corner. 

Since then this special department has 
developed with rapid strides, creating spe- 
cialists on the subject, who have thoroughly 
established the social importance of their 
work. 

These supervisors, with official posi- 
tion on the staff of each large library, have 
done their planning so well that the scope 
of their influence has extended beyond the 
province of the children’s room, and has 
entered the realm of active, civic philan- 
thropy. The library, as they interpret it 
indeed, the profession in America 
interprets it—means something more than 
a center to which the public may come if 
it feels so inclined. In diverse ways the 
library reaches out for the child—in the 
home, in the school, in the settlement, in 
the playground. 


Supervisors 
of Children’s 
Reading 


—as, 





There is much paternalism connected 
with this special library activity; children 
are hedged in by social betterment, and if 
the supervisor happens to be a meek and 
mild person, if she happens to approve of 
flaccid, colorless literature, then her library, 
whether it be the main building or the 
several branches, will be permeated with 
a mild personality which is vitiating, how- 
ever well-intentioned. The specialization 
in children’s work has necessarily meant 
the sharp separation of librarians into dis- 
tinct Each supervisor has her 
own particular social problem to face, but, 
in the main, the conditions of American 
city life are the same. Democratic insti- 
tutions have ‘to deal with the amalgama- 
tion of races. Hence, the librarians have 
either a maternal and comfortable regard 
for children’s literature, or else are pro- 
gressive and are upholders of the vital in 
hy » ks. 

At the head of the New York work, the 
supervisor has fairly well met the hetero- 
geneous conditions of a narrow island, with 
its immense population pulsing north and 
south. But Manhattan is not so progres- 
sive as Pittsburg or Cleveland, for the 
reason that the western spirit is new and 
fresh and untrammelled by any staid 
prejudices. In the East, our institutions 
have to develop by substitution ; we cannot 


sch i Is. 
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throw away old machinery and_ start 
afresh, with the newest and latest equip- 
ment. The West is relieved of such em- 
barrassment; there, men and women put 
forth new ideas as the only ideas they 
have; they build in a day what the preju- 
dice of the East hinders for a year or 
more. 

In this respect, the New York super- 
visor is to be admired for the manner in 
which she has guided the children’s work 
in the New York Public Library—steadily, 
however slowly, forward. Educational 
activity is full of compromises, and chil- 
dren’s rooms are alive with human tastes 
of varying degrees and of differing capaci- 
ties. The communities in America are 
democratic; one must consider this before 
arraigning a supervisor's policy. Entering 
a system which has hi irdly had time to con- 
solidate, the New York supervisor has at 
least organized her work, though she has 
done it so autocratically that there is little 
opportunity for her assistants to show any 
originality. ‘There is no feeling of virility 
in the New York children’s libraries. lf 
you go to investigate in the spirit of disin- 
terestedness, there is an awed tone in rooms 
that are barely occupied, save in the 
crowded tenement districts of the city. 
The Supervisor has established her policy ; 
she knows it, but she keeps it to herself. 
In her children’s rooms you find all the 
accepted paraphernalia, for curiously this 
children’s work has resulted in certain con- 
ventions that all trained librarians feel 
called upon to support. 

Yet, in comparison with Brooklyn, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg, New York seems 
very old-fashioned. It is a pleasure to 
feel originality making its way; to feel that 
personality is drawing children from hid- 
den recesses of city life, instituting attrac- 
tions viewed from the standpoint of spe- 
cial requirement rather than of theoretical 
experiment. The supervisors of the work 
in Brooklyn, in Cleveland, in Pittsburg, are 
of an opposite school from the supervisor 
of New York; they believe to a greater 
extent in the social significance of their 
work; they are more individualistic in their 
appeal to the individual child. However 


democratic they may be in the recognition 
of a library’s province, they are more 
autocratic in their desire for the permanent 
effects.of culture. They are likewise will- 


ing to utter their opinions and to stand by 
them. 

We do not mean to say that, in this 
respect, the New York supervisor would 
fail to state her position. We only feel, 
after investigation, that if she does not 
speak out, it is either because her official 
position entails silence upon her, which is 
unfair to the public whose servant she is. 
or else her object is not clearly in mind to 
herself. For instance, she has held the 
position of supervisor long enough to 
have registered an_ effective complaint 
against certain dispiriting features of the 
children’s room in the new building, which 
is to be opened on Forty-second street and 
hifth avenue about the middle of May; 
she has been in power long enough to have 
accomplished with her story hour what has 
been accomplished in | ittsburg. ‘Through 
her initiative, she might have contributed 
as Jnspiring a circular of information 
regarding the work being done in New 
York as was compiled in the excellent 
pamphlet—which we emphatically recom- 
mend—The Work of the Cleveland Public 
Library with the Children, and the Means 
Used to Reach Them. 

At least New York is following where 
others lead, and it is doing some good in 
its library activity; how much this effect 
is, the supervisor knows and not the public, 
and I cannot help but feel that it is part of 
the public’s business to know. There is no 
city where the reading public is kept more 
aloof from a personal interest in the public 
library than in New York. And here is 
where the supervisor in her department 
might change her policy to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

The Astor Library must get rid of its 
old machinery before May; antiquated 
methods look shabby in new buildings. It 
must cease from being aloof from the 
common current from which it procures 
its taxes for support. The one great criti- 
cism I have to make against Dr. Arthur 
Bostwick’s The American Public Library 
is that it is not fairly representative of the 
spirit of the most progressive libraries. 
Knowing New York as I do, I feel that 
it is permeated with the mechanical spirit 
and correctness of the New York system. 
The whole library impulse outside of Man- 
hattan is of a more moving character. And 
simply because the public is not made to 














draw books, but is ushered into the life of 
the library itself. 

That is the new step in the work of the 
New York Supervisor of Children’s 
Rooms. She cannot afford to cover per- 
sonality with officialdom. Brooklyn, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg have let the public 
know. So must New York. 

Mrs. H. C. J., of Superior, 

Toa Corres- Nebraska. As New York 
pondent point is taught in the State 
Institution at Nebraska City, 

it would be best for you to write in that 
type, should you desire to emboss books 
for the blind. The Alphabet, and the “Key 
to New York Point” are contained in the 
“Seventy-fourth Annual Report” of the 
New York Institution for the Blind. 
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Slates may be procured from the Johnston 
Manufacturing Company, 103 North 
Front street, Philadelphia, Pa., in three 
sizes, prices ranging from ninety cents to 
two dollars and fifty cents. A medium 
“desk slate” is best for copying. These 
slates may likewise be had from the State 
Institution, Batavia, New York. In order- 
ing, be sure to indicate the type desired. 
Tue Book News MonruH_y would like to 
see many of its readers interested in this 
embossing of books for the blind. Should 
further information be wanted, we would 
advise communicating with Miss Gold- 
thwaite, who is in charge of the excellent 
work for the blind being done in the New 
York Public Library, St. Agnes Branch. 
MONTROSE J. Moses. 


Forthcoming Books 


(Continued from page 546) 


times, and Buttered Toasts, a volume of 
clever after-dinner speeches by Fred 
Emerson Brooks. 


a 


Frederick Warne & Co. are issuing three 
juveniles of a unique character—Kate 
Greenaway’s Mother Goose, and two paint- 
ing books, the latter compiled from draw- 
ings by Walter Crane and Randolph Calde- 
cott. 


Mary Johnston’s new and important 
novel, The Long Roll, heads the Houghton 
Mifflin list of spring publications. ‘To these 
may be added the following books of 
fiction: Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son; The Contessa’s Daughter, by Gardner 
Teall; People of Popham, by Mary C. E. 
Wemyss; The End of a Song, by Jeannette 
Marks; The Very Little Person, by Mary 
Heaton Vorse. Travel books from this 
company will include The I/deal Italian 
Tour, by Henry James Forman; Yosemite 
Trails, by -J. Smeaton Chase, and Palestine 
and Its Transformation, by Ellsworth 
Huntington. Books of general interest 
will number among them John Le Farge. 
a biography by Royal Cortissoz; Harrict 
Beecher Stowe, by Charles E. and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe; The Life of Martin 
Luther, by Preserved Smith; France in the 


Revolutionary War, by James Breck Per- 
kins; The World of Dreams, by Havelock 
Ellis; 4 Roman Wit, by Paul Nixon; and 
Copyright: Its History and Development, 
by Richard R. Bowker. 


William Lee Howard has prepared two 
books of importance to parents and teach- 
ers—Confidential Chats with Boys and 
Confidential Chats with Girls. FE. J. Clode 
will publish them. 


The Macmillan Company announce the 
following books for early publication: 
While Caroline Was Growing, by Joseph- 
ine Daskam Bacon; Little Mother, by Zona 
Gale; Adventure, by Jack London; The 
Pathless Way, by Mark Lee Luther; The 
Beheving Years, by Edmund L. Pearson ; 
The Colonel's Story, by Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor; Neighbors Unknown, by Charles 
G. D. Roberts; An Unwilling Minerva, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright; World Literature, 
by R. G. Moulton; The Art of the Romans, 
by H. B. Walters; The Purchasing Power 
of Money, by Irving Fisher; Letters of 
Richard Henry Lee; The Medieval Mind, 
by Henry Osborne Taylor; New Testa- 
ment Theology, by Henry C. Sheldon; and 
The Grammar of Science, by Karl Pearson, 

(Continued in advertising section) 
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many years, and he has become the recognized 
world authority upon the influence of sea power. 
In this book he continues the arguments which 
he has made many times elsewhere that a strong 
navy is essential to the peace and prosperity of 
this country. He is no alarmist, but he presents 
the situation as it is and as it is likely to be in 
certain contingencies. It is evident that we must 
not be lulled into a false sense of security by 
movements for universal peace. The coming 
struggles are not to be dynastic nor over mere 
personal rivalries, but on broad economics—the 
desire to live well. Admiral Mahan speaks like 
a prophet, and his arguments will be accepted at 
face value by all save those who believe the mil- 
lenial dawn to be at hand. 

Little, Brown & Ca. 


Science oF HuMAN Lire, THE. 
By W. R. Dunham. 

Unless the reader is goaded on by sheer curi- 
osity or for the humor of the author’s illiteracy, 
he will soon throw this book down as the work 
of a crank or of an occult enthusiast. But if he 
can forget the extraordinary locution—the in- 
completed sentences, the obstructive punctuation, 
the spasmodic verbal agglutinations and_ the 
broken syntax of agreement—if he can steel 
himeelf against the menace of all this he may 
find something really and vitally profound under 
the phrasing. Briefly, the proposition is that 
there is but one active principle—the vital prin- 
ciple; that this is not simple but compounded of 
instinct, sensation, contractility, and sensibility ; 
that there is no active principle in medicine, but 
only a cause of irritable sensation to which the 


involuntary life-power responds. This appears 
to be virtually the same idea as that brought out 
a few years ago in DuBois’s Natural Way in 
Moral Training. 

The author believes in medicine as a passive 
agent, he discusses the philosophy of the micro- 
organism, the subconscious mind contagion, the 
unintelligence of Christian Science and other 
“cure discoveries,” and formulates the world’s 
postponed problem as that of the operative plan 
of vital force. 

Richard G. Badger. 


ScrENtTIFIC CurRENCY, A. 
By William Howe Crane. 

This little book is from the pen of a student 
of monetary problems. Mr. Crane seeks to find 
a plan of currency reform which will be at once 
stable and fair to the capitalist and the toiler. 
He argues that the gold standard is neither safe 
or scientific, and that the volume of paper money 
should be regulated according to the course of 
commodity prices. In twelve short chapters the 
main problems of our currency system are out- 
lined and a remedy offered which, in substance, 
demands the abolition of the gold standard, the 
absolute control of the expansion and contraction 
of the currency by the national government, and 
the elimination of the banking interests from any 
special privileges in regard to the volume of 
paper money. Mr. Crane believes that the adop- 
tion of his plan would prevent panics and go far 
to produce a condition of prosperity among all 
classes. The book is another contribution to the 
growing literature of economic discussion. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDs. 
By E. B. Mero. 

A complete study of the playground project, 
taking up construction, equipment, maintenance 
and utility. A great variety of photographs 
serve as illustrations, and numerous authorities 
contribute to the text. As the importance of the 
playground grows, a book like this will be of in- 
finite help, and will be appreciated by all who are 
interested in the development of the child along 
the lines of health and efficiency. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. 
By Joseph Villiers Denney, Carson S. Duncan 
and Frank C. McKinney. 

An excellent work for college debating socie- 
ties, setting forth clearly and briefly the funda- 
mental principles in argument and the mode of 
procedure for debates. Professors Denney and 
Duncan are of the faculty of the Ohio State 
University, and Mr. McKinney is a prominent 
member of the New York Bar. 

American Book Company. 


Dynamic ScHoo. or Tomorrow, THE. 
By Frank Alonzo Hildebrand. 

It is fair to call this book unique in the real 
sense of the word. It is unacademic, unconven- 
tional, independent, fundamental and correct in 
theoretic essentials and yet intensely practical. It 
abounds in illustration of the praxis and is cour- 
ageously critical and prophetic in its declarative 
wisdom. It shows how to teach history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, nature; how to address and 
stimulate the esthetic faculty—of which it makes 
much account as a necessary part of education. 
It contains lists and specimen folk-songs, poems, 
myths and pictures according to grade. It is 
clear-sighted from the pupil’s point of view, 
constructively critical of discipline, sparkling and 
pungent in comment, and abundant in life. Not 
every teacher—few teachers indeed—working in 
the cast-steel clamps of a public school system 
could follow the book in practice throughout ; 
but no teacher can read the book with open 
mind and not be born again as an educator. 

Aberdeen Publishing Company. 
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\rkTt OF THE SHorT Story, THE. 
By George W. Gerwig. 

An analysis of the short story, for the help of 
the writer and the reader of stories. Dr. Ger- 
wig does not attempt to teach short-story writ- 
ing, but he does outline clearly and practically 
the main features. taking up the history of the 
short-story, plot, human interest, character, dra- 
matic intensity and theme. 

The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 


Don QuixoTeE FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
3y James Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin has rewritten a number of 
stories from Don Quixote, and these are pub- 
lished in the series of “Eclectic Readings,” prin- 
cipally for use in the schools. 

American Book Company. 


EARTH AND SKY. 
3y Julia E. Rogers. 

Another volume in the series, “What Every 
Child Should Know.” Under “The Earth” are 
included “The Fossil Fish,” “A Study of Gran- 
ite,” “The Work of Earthworms,” “King Coal,” 
“The Most Useful Metal,” and many kindred 
themes, while “The Sky” comprises “The Dip- 
pers and the Pole Star,” “Constellations You 
Can-Always See,” “The Twenty Brightest 
Stars,” etc. The book is thoroughly illustrated. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER, THE. 
By Edward O. Sisson. 

A practical study of the aim of moral educa- 
tion, covering such subjects as “Native Tenden- 
cies,” “Disposition,” “Habits,” “Tastes,” “The 
Personal Ideal,” “The Social Ideal,” “Strength 
of Character,” and “Religion.” 

The Macmillan Company. 


Farm FRIENDS AND Farm Foes. 
By Clarence M. Weed. 

A text-book of agricultural science, intended 
to serve as a guide “for the study of those plants 
and animals so vitally related to crop production 
as often to determine success or failure therein.” 
The directions given are made as simple and 
practical as possible. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Gu1pE To READING IN SociaL ErHics AND 
ALLIED Susjects, A. 

By Teachers in Harvard University. 
Lists of books and articles selected and de- 
scribed for the use of general readers. The 
themes cover “Social Philosophy,” “Social Insti- 
tutions.” “Social Service,” “The Ethics of Mod- 
ern Industry,” and “Social Aspects of Religion.” 
Harvard University. 


MASTERSINGER, THE. 
By Frank R. Rix. 

A school book of songs, bringing together a 
number of choruses and part songs—very use- 
ful and practicable. 

American Book Company. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Wilhelm Ostwald. 

This is a small volume by an eminent German 
physicist, translated by Thomas Seltzer, which 
contains more meat than many tomes ten times 
its size. It is a painstaking exposition of the 
whole state of physical research, the attitude of 
science toward truth and the manner in which 
investigations are being carried on. It is a 
learned treatise calling for careful reading, but 
when digested one finds that it states the whole 
case, in the light of present knowledge, of the 
fight to discover the truths of nature and of the 
ethical results which have followed from the 
inductive method. The old academic way of 
teaching and thinking has given way to experi- 
mental work, and the author explains not only 
the method followed but some of the results 
already achieved. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Sttver THREAD AND OTHER FoLk, THE. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 

Plays for children, designed for school-room 
use, written as a result of the recent revival of 
folk dances among educational projects in con- 
nection with our public schools. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


SocroLoGy AND Mopern SocraL ProsieMs. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. 

This volume is for text-book use and for the 
help of teachers. It gives a general introduction 
to the scientific problems of social life, “develop- 
ing theoretical principles from the concrete facts 
and applying them again to the solution of con- 
crete problems.” 

American Book Company. 


STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLE OF THE “Crp.” 
By Mary W. Plummer. 
An adaptation for young readers. Also good 
for school use. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


TEXT-BooK IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
EpucaTIon, A. 
By Ernest Norton Henderson. 

The author explains this book in the following 
way: 

“I have endeavored to present in a systematic 
way the outlines of a theory of education from 
the point of view of evolution. The evolutionary 
conception has been applied to educational 
theory more or less consistently by all writers 
on the subject since Froebel. The development 
of more and more scientific knowledge in regard 
to the history of life, of mind, and of society 
has, however, made possible constant reconstruc- 
tion of the general principles, in terms of which 
the process of evolution through education is to 
be conceived. I have tried to draw into a uni- 
fied scheme what seems to me the essential feat- 
ures of current thought on this subject to-day.” 

The Macmillan Company. 








The Editor's Postscript 


records of observations in the glamorous 


Arnold Bennett in Sketches 
and Story 
HERE are those who do not 


hesitate to say that Arnold 
Bennett is the biggest thing 


that has happened in English 

literature since Thackeray. 
W. C. Dawson, writing about Bennett in 
THE Book News Monruty for May, 
speaks of him as the English Balzac, 
and goes on to prove the appropriateness 
of his comparison. 

In short, everybody who knows anything 
in a literary way is turning Bennettward, 
reading Bennett, discussing Bennett, getting 
better acquainted with Bennett and_ the 
things Bennett has been and is doing. 

Well then, Book News Monruty read- 
ers are going to have a Bennett treat. They 
are going to have the chance to put to the 
test, through Bennett, some of Bennett's 
own principles as set forth in How to Live 
on Twenty-Four Hours a Day and Liter- 
ary Taste and How to Obtain It. And it 
isn’t to be merely an opportunity for 
instruction ; it’s going to be an opportunity 
for real entertainment. For here will be 
the Bennett of the “Five Towns,” the 
imaginative Bennett of The Book of Car- 
lotta and the astute Bennett of The Human 
Machine and Human Efficiency. 

To come to the point: Beginning with 
May, THE Book NEws Monvuty will 
print a series of remarkable sketches by 
Arnold Bennett—‘Paris Nights”—never 
before printed in America. And side by 


side with these really wonderful studies— 





world of the French capital—there will 
appear, beginning June, a serial story—4 
Man From the North—a typically Bennett 
novel, which is quite enough to say about 
any fiction penned by the author of 7he 
Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger. 

Just a word to those who would be 
wise in their own day and generation: 
Don’t risk missing “Paris Nights,’ and 
don’t risk letting your cherished friends 
miss them. Few magazine features of the 
next six months will stand out more prom- 
inently in the eye of the public—after a 
romantic career, this is Bennett’s “psycho- 
logical moment,” and there are certain 
authors whose “psychological moments” 
are not to be disregarded. 





Other Features for May 

The author’s number for May takes up 
Amelia E. Barr, in five intimate studies 
that make a decidedly human appeal, since 
Mrs. Barr is a very winning personality 
as well as an author who has enjoyed 
many years of popularity. Numerous 
pictures that have never appeared will 
illustrate the articles. 

The third of James Grant Wilson’s 
“Recollections of American Authors,”’ will 
deal with R. H. Dana, with many inter- 
esting pictures; and an important study 
of contemporary conditions in the field of 
American drama will be Montrose J. 
Moses’ contribution to a series of articles 
that has stood for the best in current dra- 
matic criticism. 








Viola. -** Yet, a barful strife ! 


Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife.” 


After a painting by W. Heath Robinson 
By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 


‘* TWELFTH NIGHT ”’ 








